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The Outlook. 


In all this distressful talk about the Indians 
which the events of the past thirty years have given 
rise to, one topic has been, to use Lord John Russell’s 
famous phrase, “ conspicuous by its absence.” That 
topic is the one which implies some solicitude about the 
religious condition of the Indian, or some hope with 
reference to it, or at least some thought upon the sub- 
ject. We take this fact to be one of great signif- 
icance. Remember how it used to be. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the purpose of chris- 
tianizing the infidels,”’ as these red pagans were often 
called, rested upon the hearts of the colonists like the 
burden of an imperious duty. They were haunted 
unceasingly by this thought. They gave it as one 
motive for coming to this wilderness that they might 
be the instruments of spiritual good to these savages. 
They kept the subject in their sermons and their 
prayers. They organized the early colleges—partic- 
ularly Harvard, William and Mary, and Dartmouth— 
with a view of educating Indian youths to be mission- 
aries and regenerators among their own tribes. Some 
of the learnedest and some of the saintliest men of 
those generations gave up their lives to this painful 
task. But howisit now? Practically, the subject has 
died out. Here and there, it is true, something is still 
done for the religious amelioration of these neighborly 
heathens; but the topic, as a central and a command- 
ing one, has perished. Upon the majority of American 
Christians has settled a conviction which amounts to 
despair. They have virtually concluded to give up 
the Indian to his slow consuming fate. There is some- 
thing awful in this tacit decision of a great and 
humane people, that the heathens who are the nearest 
to them are beyond all hope or chance of saving. We 
would not have them dealt with cruelly. We would 
not willingly hurry them to their doom. But the un- 
uttered thought of our time is that the red men of 
America are incorrigible savages and pagans; that all 
efforts to liftthem up are a squandering of time and 
force; and that there is nothing left for us but to wait 
patiently until, between war, whiskey, disease, and 
the devil, they shall be exterminated. 

— 

The acceptance by the famous French /ittérateur, 
Edmond About, of the position of Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Athen@um, as successor to the late 
Philaréte Chasles, is something which, in literary 
circles, rises to the dignity of an event.“ His first 
letter begins with a paragraph eminently character- 
istic of himself, and hints at a bit of recent experience 
on the writer’s part which is curiously illustrative of 
the present state of maxims and manners in France. 
M. About was delayed a whole week in sending bis first 
letter, by the little incident of having had just then to 
fight a duel, in which he happened to get wounded in 
his pen-holding hand. “It was not to-day,” he coolly 
remarks; “it was last Saturday that I was to have 
made my first appearance before your readers; but we 
have, and no doubt you bave too, the proverb, ‘No 
one can be coustrained to an impossibility.’ My un- 
punctuality must be more or less excused on the 
ground of one of those accidents of literary life which 
every French journalist should be bound to foresee. 
You would be rendering us a real service if you would 
tell us how you manage to prevent your discussions 
from growing into disputes. Surely there cannot be 
one law of conduct for those who live on your side of 
the Channel and another for those who live on ours. 
How then to explain that two men; colleagues, old 
allies; both from the Ecole Normale—that great nurse 
of faithful friendship—both gainers in their day of the 
chief prize in philosophy (poor philosophy!), should 
have been fatally drawn on up to the point of mixing 
a few drops of blood with their ink! At Rome, when 
the traveler alludes with a smile to some ridiculous 
custom, the natives answer, with proud severity, ‘ Uso 
Romano, Signore!’ At Madrid, when the stranger 
expresses his wonder at some political monstrosity, 
the answer, still more proudly given, if that be pos- 
sible, is ‘Cosas de Espafia.’ We French, who excel in 
noting the faults of our neighbors, will end, I’m almost 
sure, by laughing at our own absurdities. All in good 
time!” And when will that good time come, which 
M. About hopes for, that will witness the abandon- 
ment in France, under the pelting of French laughter, 
of the ridiculous anachronism of the duel? 


It is an odd circumstance that, at the present 
moment, both England and America are ringing with 
an outcry, in which the shrillest word is the word 
“farmer.” But there is this singular difference be- 
tween the two cases. In this country, the farmer 
is the accuser: in England, he is the accused. Here, it 
is the farmer who applies to other people the unflatter- 
ing phrases of “grasping,” “parsimonious,” ‘‘overbear- 
ing : there, it is other people who apply these phrases 
tohim. We have several times spoken of the wonder- 
ful influence which a plain, uneducated man, Mr. 
Joseph Arch, has acquired in England over that portion 
of his fellow-countrymen who are farm laborers. He 
is their mouth-pieee and their mentor; and it is almost 
impossible to overstate the joy with which they listen 
to his words, and the perfectness of their compliance 
with his suggestions. He is represented as a calm, 
grave, deeply religious man, speaking always with 
quietness of manner, and hitherto very temperate in 
his demands for justice to his class. But he has lately 
taken a step which may involve serions consequences 
to England and to ourselves. He has become satisfied 
that the farm-laborers of England have nothing to 
expect from their employers, and that they must seek 
in other lands that chance for a fair livelihood which 
is denied them at home. He has come to America to 
see what may be hoped for here; andif heshall return 
to England with a favorable report, that kingdom may 
yet witness an almost fatal exodus of its lowly citi- 
zens. In his last speech in England, he did so extra- 
ordinary a thing as to complain of the Queen herself 
by name, referring particularly to her refusal of the 
petition of her farm-laborers on the Isle of Wight, who 
had supplicated her to raise their wages to seventeen 
shillings a week. If England’s Queen,“ he said. did 
not value her honest tillers of the soil, then he would 
take them away to a country where their labor will be 
acceptable and well remunerated.“ The laborers,” 
he continued, “had tried every legitimate means to 
bring their case to the front in a law-abiding, peaceful 
manner. They had only asked to be paid so that they 
might live, and that had been denied. Either he and 
six hundred thousand laborers must bow at the feet of 
a tyrannical landed aristocracy, and a grasping and 
parsimonious class of farmers, or they must emigrate 
to another country, where their labor will be appre- 
ciated, and where they can live by their labor.“ 


— — — 


With reference to the possible results of Mr. 
Joseph Arch’s “exploratory mission“ to America, the 
English papers speak with a tone of anxiety. Some of 
them, indeed, make an effort to look unconcerned; 
but in this very effort, they reveal their sense of the 
gravity of the situation. Thus, the Daily Telegraph, 
for August 27, remarks that Mr. Arch’s going to Amer- 
ica “is not, perhaps, in itself, of much consequence.” 
With the very next drop of its ink, however, this paper 
adds: But, looking at the recent emigration returns 
and the growing passion for expatriation, we cannot 
help reflecting on the seriousness of the movement 
with which he is connected, and the duty of every 
statesman, so far as it is in his power, to arrest the ef- 
flux by all means. . Now, cannot we help to arrest 
the outflow of so much of the country’s bone and 
muscle? Weare giving to America the best constitu- 
ents of our wealth; and if any political change, other- 
wise innocuous, can do something to stop that efflux, 
ought we not to avuil ourselves of it? What that 
change should be, we need scarcely say. To give all 
Englishmen fresh interest in, and affection for, their 
country, it is essential that we should make them part- 
ners in our community.“ The writer goes on to pro- 
pose the enfranchisement of these farm-laborers, 
believing that for them this will be a new bond, how- 
ever feeble, to connect the Englishman with his natal 
soil.”” While the Daily Telegraph thus proposes a 
political remedy, another journal, the Echo. insists 
upon a measure that is, perhaps, nearer to the case, 
and more likely to take effect; It is a matter for the 
earnest consideration of farmers, whether they should 
not try, while there is still time, to keep their laborers 
at home, by the offer of such terms as would make 
their condition that which moderate men and women 
would be content with, rather than risk failure in an 
unknown country.“ Mr. Arch has already arrived in 
Canada, aud produces upon those who have seen him 
the impression of a man who knows uncommonly well 
what he is about. 


4 WILD ROSE IN SEPTEMBER, 
BY H. H. 


H, wild red rose, what spell has stayed 
Till now thy summer of delights? 
Where hid the south wit when he laid 

His Heart on thine, these autumn nights? 


Oh, wild red rose! Two faces glow 
At sight of thee, and two hearts share 
All thou and thy south wind can know 
Of sunshine in this autumn air. 


Oh, sweet wild rose! Oh, strong south wind, 
The sunny roadside asks no reasons 

Why we such secret summer find, 
Forgetting calendars and seasons! 


Alas, red rose, thy petals wilt; 
Our loving hands tend thee in vain; 
Our thoughtless touch seems like a guilt ; 
Ah, could we make thee live again! 


Yet, joy, wild rose! Be glad, south wind! 
Immortal wind! Immortal rose! 

Ye shall live on, in two hearts shrined, 
With secrets which no words disclese. 


Sept. 6th, 1873. 


RANKE, BUNSEN, AND FREDERICK 
WILLIAM IV. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


Wars and Monarchy in France, has been impressed 


more difficult office of the critic of contemporary per- 
sons and events, which Ranke has assumed in editing 
the correspondence of the late King Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia with his fuvorite Bunsen. The biogra- 
phy of Bunsen had already acquainted the world with 
the privileged personal intimacy he had with his 


but the letters of Frederick Wilhelm unveil more fully 
this close and sacred friendship. They abound in such 
epithets as My dearest Bunsen,” My ever-faithful 
Bunsen,” My dear, true Bunsen,” “ My old friend”; 
the king greets him “from a full heart,” “embraces 
him.“ lavishes upon him expressions of confidence 
and of endearment, compliments the learning, the sa- 
gacity,-the style of Bunsen’s letters, seeks his counsel 
and even invites biscriticism. The publication of this 
correspondence isa beautiful revelation of the inner 
life of one who was far more as a man than asa king, 
but who also here appears much more capable as a 
king than the world gave him credit for during his 
reign; and a love so pure and noble at once crowns 
the man and adorns the crown. 

Only fragments of the king’s letters are given for 
the most part, though upon some important questions 
letters extending over several pages are printed in 
full. But Ranke has read through the entire corre- 
spondence upon both sides, has digested its contents 
and possessed himself of its spirit; and his compre- 
hensive summaries of the topics and arguments of the 
omitted letters, and of the events that called them 
forth, make the volume far more interesting and in- 
structive than would be a collection of letters alone. 
Besides, in publishing royal letters of so recent date, 
it was necessary to have an eye to their effect at home 
and abroad, and to their bearing upon persons and 
affairs that are stillof the present. For two years 
Ranke has had his material ready, awaiting the sanc- 
tion of King William for the publication of the manu- 
, script; hence what is here given to the public may be 
considered safe; perhaps something may even be 
gained for the practice of King William toward the 
Liberals, as compared with the sentiments of his 
predecessor, who rather neatly stigmatized as “a 
moral cholera’ the Liberalism of 1848, which broke 
out so suddenly and proved so contagious. Yet, after 
all, the latest stages of that outbreak, as developed in 
the symptoms of Socialism, Internationalism, and 
Communism, have tended to corroborate the diag- 
nosis of the late King of Prussia. 

The commonly reeeived opinion of Frederick Wil- 


| liam IV. is, that he was amiable, sincere, and good of 


VERYONE who has read Leopold von Ranke's 
History of the Popes, or his History of Civil 


by his power of critical analysis as applied both to 
characters and to causes, and been charmed with his 
clear, sharp grouping of men and events about their 
proper centers of fact or of principle. These rare at- 
tributes of the philosopher of history appear in the 


crown-prince and sovereign for nearly thirty years: 


— 
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into clearer light, and show him to have been sincere 
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heart, devout and truly catholic, cultivated and schol- | 
arly, the patron of letters and art, the earnest sup- 
porter of the evangelical faith, an unselfish patriot 
withal, having in view the welfare of his country and 
of his time; yet that, as a king, he was weak and 
vacillating, out of his element, having but a half 
insight” into the conditions and tendencies of modern 
society, and no manly grip upon affairs. But this 
Bunsen correspondence, as classified and interpreted 
by Ranke, shows that Frederick William IV. had a 
conscious theory of government—a state policy and an 
international policy—which, as a theory, was compre- 
hensive and far-sighted, though circumstances hin- 
dered its gradual and safe unfolding, and precipitated 
collisions and changes which were attributed to the 
king’s imperfections and mistakes. 

As a man and a gentleman this king was of the finest 
mold. Of genial and persuasive manners, of refined 
feelings, delicate and artistic tastes, of a quick and 
comprehensive intelligence and a ready wit, he was | 
a model of courtliness, and the worthy head of the 
literary and cultivated society that then adorned Ber- 
lin. He was skillful in the use of the pencil, and one 
may see in private circles, in Berlin, many clever 
sketches and caricatures, which he threw off in mo- 
ments of leisure, or as those around him were engaged 
ata game of chess, or of whist. For instance,a gen- 
tleman here has in his possession a pack of cards upon 
the back of every one of which is a head, a figure, a 
group, a landscape, a humorous or fanciful scene—all 
sketched by the king in a single evening, as he sat by 
a party at a card-table without participating in the 
game. I have seen, also, many larger pieces from his 
pencil of considerable merit. He was a liberal patron 
of art, and a staunch promoter of learning and sci- 
ence. To him we owe the erection of that best-fur- 
nished school of archzology and of art in all Europe, 
the New Museum,“ at Berlin; to him we owe the 
exploration of Egypt, by Lepsius, and its rich results 
in the Denkmäler and the Egyptian Museum; to him 
we owe the royal edition of the works of Frederick 
the Great; and to him, also, we owe the leisure and 
the means secured to Humboldt, in his old age, of 
gathering the fruits of his life-long studies, in the 
Kosmos. 

As a Christian, Frederick IV. was firm in the Evan- 
gelical faith and earnest for the support and extension 
of the Church, but free from bigotry for either dog- 
mas or forms. As examples of his liberal spirit, Ranke 
cites the King’s publication of the works of Frederick 
the Great, and his daily entertainment at his own ta- 
ble of Humboldt, who had nothing in common with 
his religious feeling and belief, and very little sympa- 
thy with his political ideas. One of the finest passages 
of the book is that in which Ranke contrasts Hum- 
boldt and the King in so many prominent character- 
stics of mind, character and life, and yet binds them 
together through scientific and esthetic sympathies 
(pp. 329—332). The King had always in view as his 
ideal, the union of the Protestant Confessions in Prus- 
sia, as concerted by his father, and the unity of Chris- 
tians of all lands for missionary propagandism and 
against the usurpations of Rome. For the first end he 
ruled, by his Cabinet orders of 1852 and 1853, that in 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council [Oberkirchenrath] 
which he himself had constituted, both Confessions, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed or Calvinistic, should 
be equally and impartially represented, in order that 
the ministers and congregations of both these ancient 
churches, which had united to form the Evangelical 
National Church,“ might have due freedom and pro- 
tection within the pale of that Church, though without 
prejudice to the Union itself. In a word, he sought 
to perfect the visible unity of his Protestant subjects, 
and to prevent the scandal of schism, by tolerating 
reasonable diversities of confessional belief within the 

tional Church—making this, in the best sense, a 
Broad Church.“ 

he faith of the Evangelical Church the King prized 
as the purest expression of the thoughts of the Divine 
Founder of the Christian religion; but he regarded 
the Church of Christ as comprised within many faiths 
and many forms :—to his comprehensive, catholic sur- 
vey it embraced as genuine members the Latin and 
Greek churches, the Episcopalianism of England,the in- 
dependent church organizations of the United States, 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists of the European con- 
tinent, and even the formless Quakers. He would 
limit his fraternal recognition only at the point where 
the living God was no longer addressed in prayer, and 
where eternal salvation was no longer a matter of re- 
gard. Hatred of creeds or of their followers found no 
place in his heart; but the excesses and usurpations of 
the Papacy, as shown for instance in the worship of 
the Virgin, excited his antipathy. Against these tend- 
encies he sought to combine the universal church, es- 
pecially in missionury operations, such as the bishopric 
at Jerusalem, and the evangelization of the Chinese 
Empire. His letters upon such topics exhibit intelli- 
gence of a high order, united with a fervent spirit of 
devotion. Their brilliancy is fascinating. 

The political side of Frederick William IV., as Ranke 
himself feels, cannot yet be brought to the final test of 
historical criticism; for the antipathies which he 
awakened in his lifetime still linger to cloud his mem- 
ory. Yet these letters serve to bring his character 


where he was thought time-serving, consistent where 
he seemed vacillating, and far-sighted where he was 


taken to be either arbitrary or visionary. He grew up 


amid the convulsions with which Napoleon had shaken 
the Continent, he came to the throne when the ele- 
ments of revolution in France were seething anew, and 
he closed his career when Louis Napoleon was again 
threatening Europe with universal war. By instinct 
and conviction he looked upon a legitimate monarchy 
as the nucleus about which order must crystallize, and 
by which alone society could be held together; and to 
maintain this in the interest of the public weal was 
the one burden of his life. ‘Opposed to legitimacy he 
saw nothing but Radicalism (for he felt that this was 
the logical issue of Liberalism), and Radicalism was 
bent upon the destruction of all that European civil- 
ization had derived from the past, and of all hope for 
the future, since it would repudiate all oaths, spurn 
all religion, and annihilate God himself. To eontend 
against this foe of Humanity he felt it to be his first 
duty as a prince, a Christian, and a man. At the same 
time he desired to bring Legitimacy into harmony 
with modern tendencies through a constitution and 
free institutions. Though he delayed the consumma- 
tion, one cannot doubt his sincerity. His good pur- 
poses in this direction were in part overborne by the 
rising tide of Liberalism which carried everything be- 
fore it, and the King, falling into a place where two 
seas met,’’ came near running the ship aground. Yet 
he kept the peace of Prussia, and effected the transi- 
tion from absolute monarchy to constitutional order. 

Asa rule the men of their time are misjudged by 
their time. Frederick William IV. made grave mis- 
takes of policy; but just as surely as Prussia could not 
have been carried through her recent wars except by 
her present soldier-king, so could she not have been 
prepared for this aggressive period without the culture 
developed under his scholarly brother. Whoever 
reads these letters will find much to admire and love 
in Frederick William IV., and will desire to know 
more of a mind and heart so royally endowed. 


‘MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA 
COLERIDGE. 


HE disciples and admirers of the late S. T. 
Coleridge were now and then reminded, by an oc- 
casional allusionin his writings, that he had a daughter, 
who, in her father’s estimation, was richly endowed by 
nature with the gifts of genius, and rarely cultured by 
the discipline of letters. Before his death she was 
known by a few us u translator of one or two works 
which were little read in England and in this country, 
and as the author of a few poems of rare refinement of 
conception and sweetness of verse. After the death 
of her father in 1834, she surprised his American read- 
ers and disciples, at least, by the learning and ability 
of the important additions which she made in the form 
of notes, introductions, etc., to new editions of his 
principal writings. These notes displayed an astonish- 
ing erudition for a woman, and were no less remark- 
able for critical sagacity and philosophical insight. 
Judged by these contributions, she would deserve to 
be called one of the most extraordinary women of her 
time for learning and genius. But as these were edi- 
torial works, they did not make for her a place in liter- 
ature which was at all definite, or seemed likely to be 
permanent. After her own death in 1852, an elaborate 
tribute to her memory was published in the Literary 
World of New York, by Professor Henry Reed of 
Philadelphia, under the title of The Daughter of 
Coleridge,“ which was the first public tribute to her 
worth and accomplishments which till then had been 
rendered on either side of thé Atlantic. This notice 
was fitted to excite the curiosity and increase the de- 
sire to know more of this rare personage. Aftera 
long delay both are gratified by the publication of 
the two volumes of Memoirs and Letters, written by 
the daughter of Mrs. Coleridge, which have very re- 
cently been issued from the London press, 

The personage described in this memoir and letters 
was in many respects remarkable. Inheriting from 
her father the sensitive temperament and the delicate 
constitution which are so often the attendants of that 
genius which she also inherited in large measure, she 
was preserved from the evils which were the conse- 
quences of both to her father and elder brother, by the 
wise counsels and the steady and elevating example of 
her uncle, Robert Southey, in whose family she and 
her mother were, as it were, stranded for nearly all 
her early life. To the training of this most estimable 
man she repeatedly acknowledges her obligations of 
gratitude for the habits of patient labor and steady 
self-control which were so much needed and so little 
likely to be attained by this sensitive half-orphan, who 
would seem to have inherited nothing but abundant 
capacities, and the almost certuin destiny of a morbid 
development and an unhappy life. Under Southey’s 
steady training and inspiring example she became a 
model of patient industry and a marvel of feminine 
scholarship and achievements. She was one of the 
most accomplished and enthusiastic Greek scholars of 
her day, and mistress of four modern languages. Be- 
fore she was twenty-one she had executed a difficult 
translation of Dobrizhoffer’s account of the Abipones, 
written in Latin, a work of three volumes 8vo, and a 
year or two later a translation from the French of the 
sixteenth century of the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
Bayard. She was so erudite and enthusiastic a Greek 


' scholar as to direct. and stimulate her son in his school 


and university studies of the Greek tragedians and 
philosophers, with zeal and success, aud the varied 


erer in her letters on 
the great classic Writers @ew that her reading of the 
classics must have been scholarly and abundant. Her 
judgment of the value of classical training in early 
education is often and most wisely expressed in these 
volumes, and was founded on personal Observation 
and keen insight. Her tastes and habits inclined her 
to philosophical investigation. Psychology and meta- 
physics were evidently her favorite studies, chiefly for 
their applications to ethics and theology, in which 
sciences, from their practical and spirituul relations to 
the present and future life, she maintained a fresh and 
never-failing interest. For her interest in these studies 
she was, by her own acknowledgment, indebted to her 
father and Mr. Wordsworth. Her knowledge of theol- 
ogy, her mastery over its technicalities, her skill in in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, and her wise and Christian 
judgments in regard to practical religion, are conspie- 
uous in all her letters, many of which show the ability 
of elaborate treatises, although written in the style of 
familiar correspondence. As these letters run over a 
period of thirty years before 1853, they cover the ear- 
liest development of the Tractarian movement, the 
rise of Irvingism, the beginning of the Broad Church 
party, and of some other tendencies, It would not be 
extravagant to say that the letters of no single bishop 
of the English Church, and possibly the letters of all 
the Episcopal Bench for all this interesting period in 
the English Church do not exhibit so much good sense, 
correct interpretation of proof-texts, such catholic 
and Christian tolerance, and such sweet and practical 
Christian feeling as these letters. If any more evi- 
dence were wanting than that which has Mready been 
furnished that Coleridge the father was an unspeak- 
able blessing to the thinking of England in respect to 
theological truth and the Christian life, that evidence 
is furnished in thesgcomments of his daughter upon 
the religious and theological developments of her own 
times. Her letters also abound in literary criticism of 
the highest order upon a large number of standard 
and current authors. Viewed in this light alone, these 
volumes are an important addition to any library. 
As might be expected, Mrs. Coleridge gives a large 
share of her attention to the poems of Wordsworth, 
which she seems almost to have known by heart, and 
the occasions and scenes of which were entirely famil- 
iar to her. The author was to her almost a second 
father, and a revered friend. But she was by no 
means a blind or undiscriminating admtrer of his 
works. One of the most painstaking, and probably 
one of the most. discriminating, classifications of 
Wordsworth’s poems in respect to poetic merit which 
is accessible in print, is furnished in these volumes. 
The occasional critical remarks upon her father’s 
poems are scarcely less valuable. Her comments upon 
curreut writers, from Ruskin, Carlyle, Mrs. Browning, 
and Tennyson, onwards and downwards, as their 
works came successively to her hand, are remarkably 
sagacious, and uniformly generous and kindly. The 
opinion which she ventures, that there is no descrip- 
tion of writing in which women are fitted especially to 
excel, except, perhaps, in a certain line of modern 
novels, has been singularly fulfilled in the success of 
George Eliot, who was not known as a novelist when 
Mrs. Coleridge died. 

The good sense of her practical judgmeuts of life is 
even more interesting than the same characteristic of 
her literary criticisms. Her opinions in respect to the 
training of children, elicited by her experience with 
ber own, and enlivened by her graphic yet loving 
comments on their foibles and promise, her cheerful 
attitude in respect to advancing old age, her conscien- 
tious acceptance of the obligation to be cheerful even 
under dark and depressing sorrow, her elasticity of 
rebound from depressing weakness and pain, and in 
general the sunny aspects with which she invests the 
shadowy sides of life, with the most of which she was 
familiar in their succession, and with some one of which 
she was always intimate, impart to these most instruc- 
tive pages a singular sweetness and fascination. A 
sensitive and almost homeless childhood, brooded over 
by some undefined mystery in respect to her father’s 
relatious to her mother, the long delay of seven years 
before her marriage with one in whom she entirely de- 
lighted, an unequal struggle with weakness for her- 
self and husband during another seven years of her 
otherwise happy married life, seven years of widow- 
hood checkered by many sorrows and deaths to those 
whom she honored and loved, and burdened by labori- 
ous occupations in editing and defending the writings, 
the reputation, and the opinions of her father—none 
of these seemed to depress the elasticity of her spirits, 
or to abate the sweetness of her temper, till she passes 
out of sight, seeming to take leave of her readers and 
her life in a strain of quiet cheerfulness, like a familiar 
good-night in calm assurance of a better morning. | 

Her affectionate nature is always manifest. Never 
weak or weakening to her judgment, it is always con- 
spicuous and strong, and even adds strength and 
dignity to every other point in her character. For her 
father it deepens into the tenderest reverence for his 
transcendent genius, which shades off into the most ex- 
quisite delicacy whenever she is compelled to allude, 
as she is now and then forced to do, in a very distant 
way, to his manifold infirmities of character and the 
weaknesses of his life. For her still more unf : 
poor brother Hartley, her love is, if possible, more 


tender. This softens into guief over the end of his 


days, but it is ever ready to brighten at the manifold 
tokens of respect with which his name and memory 
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ere honored. Most touching of all is the respect with 
which she speaks of her mother and her mother’s 
sisters, none of whom could have appreciated her 
accomplishments or have sympathized much with her 
culture. Of her husband she ever writes with a fond 
affection, which is the more interesting in proportion 
to the reserve with which it isexpressed. Of the friends 
of her childhood, and of the places with which her 
childish recollections and associations are connected, 
she speaks with the intensest emotion, which grows 
morejand more keen till the last. Of the many strik- 
ing utterances in these volumes, the following is inter- 
esting, expressed as it was in the last year of her life. 
„Fou can hardly imagine how my mind hovers 
about that old well-known church-yard, with Skiddaw 
and the Bassenthwaite hills in sight; how I long to 
take away mamma’s remains from the place where 
they are now deposited, and when my own time comes, 
to repose beside her as to what now seems myself, in 
that grassy burial-ground, with the Southeys reposing 
Close by. My husband I hope to meet in heaven; but 
there is a different feeling in regard to earlier ties. 
Hartley and Mr. Wordsworth I would have where they 
are, in that Grasmere church-yard, within an easy dis- 
tance of Keswick, as it used to bein old times. These 
are strong fcelings translated into fancied wishes,—not 
sober earnest.“ 

The sweet affectionateness of her nature, sustained 
by uniform good sense and preserved from any un- 
governed extravagance, is one of the most striking 
charms in this unique character. Very few, if any, 
literary women distinguished in literature or promin- 
ent in any intellectual sphere, have been able to pre- 
serve their womanly nature in such entireness as this 
lady, and to prize it as their best possession. We do 
not need any such emphatic words as she utters 
now and then, to be assured that learned, laborious, 
earnest, poetical, wide-minded and many sided as she 
was, she prized her position as a woman, with its with- 
drawments and its dependencies, as for her the only 
conceivable sphere of human existence. The strong- 
minded and publicly disposed women of our time 
would feel themselves strangely ill at ease in the 
presence of such a woman as she, and even if incapable 


of blushing, might be stirred to new thoughts by the. 


perusal of her emphatic sentiments. So much the 
greater is the need, perhaps, that the example and 
inspiration of such a character should be everywhere 
known. 

The religious life and character of Mrs. Coleridge 
was one of rare symmetry and consummate grace, for 
its entire naturalness and its unfeigned modesty and 
truth. The boldness of her opinions and the freedom 
of her speculations were constantly tempered and 
overborne by her simple love of truth and goodness. 
Her distinct and often glowing anticipations of the 
future life were made steady and sober by her thor- 
ough enjoyment and cheerful appreciation of the 
manifold delights of the present world; of its scenery, 
ita change of seasons, its intellectual excitements, and 
its social and domestic joys. Of the temptations in all 
these to withdraw the thoughts and affections from 
the better life and company of “ the spirits of the just 
made perfect,” she was constantly aware, and yet it 
would seem that she rarely carried a divided or dis- 
tracted mind, but succeeded with rare perfection in 
walking the earth with a strong and even step, while 
her affections were set on things above. The most 
fastidious in respect of cant and religious phrase- 
making would find little to offend in the fullness and 
earnestness of her unreserve. The coldest and the most 
self-reliant of atheistic littérateurs would not fail to 


“confess the additional charms which she derived from | 


her affectionate reverence towards the personal God 
and Saviour with whom she held such tender and 
humble communion. The intellectual piety of our 
days is too often, not to say usually critical, fastidious 
and self-conscious, if it is not hard and supercilious. 
‘The impulsive piety of the less reflecting is often un- 
taught, unteachable, and so runs into fanatical excesses 
and displeasing extravagancies. One of the most de- 
sirable because one of the rarest of blessings to our 
active readers of many books, is the cxample of this 
enlightened yet child-like believer, who is none the 
dess human because she is devout, and none the less in- 
telligent and self-reliant because she walks humbly 
with God. Such an example of Christian thinking 
and loving we have, in an eminent sense, in the life of 
this rare woman; and it is none the less winning and 
attractive because it is of one who, in no sense, sets 
herself up to be a saint, and aspires to be nothing more 
than a loving daughter, wife, sister and friend, and 
dreads, most of all, to be anything other than a woman. 
In reading this biography, one is deeply and at the 
same time most gratefully impressed by the great ad- 
vance in the thinking and culture of the more culti- 
‘vated classes in England which has been made within 
the present century, through the influence of the three 
men whose names are most frequently referred to in 
its pages, viz.: Robert Southey, William Wordsworth, 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. This influence for good 
is attested by at least a half score of literary biogra- 
PDhies, published within the last twenty years, but no 
one of these leaves so vivid an impression of its value 
and extent as does this memo No chapter of literary 
history is more instructive and elevating than that 
‘which traces the beginnings and growth of this school 
Ot writers from the opening of this century, in its rela- 
tions to postry and criticism, to philosophy and theol- 
Oggy. The materials for this study are ample in the 


well-written lives of Southey and Wordsworth, in the 
personal sketches of De Quincy, Cottle and H. C. Rob- 
inson, in the incidental allusions, to be found in the 
memoirs of John Wilson, Landor, Mayne Young, and 
last not least, in the lives of Coleridge’s two gifted 
children. But of all these, the last seems to us the 
most fragrant and the most precious. 

The influence of Coleridge ia this country has been 
in some respects more widespread and more positive 


than it has been in England, especially in the fields of 


theology and practical Christianity. Though the num- 
ber of his disciples has never been considerable, the 
number of those who have been powerfully affected 
by many of his teachings has been very great. In 
consequence of the greater freedom of our scholars 
from the traditions of the past, they welcome more 
gratefully, and appropriate more freely whatever 
light they find in any quarter. All these American 
admirers and readers of the writings of Coleridge 
will welcome this memoir of his daughter, and will 
find in her letters fresh illustrations and remem- 
brances of the many truths which are so eloquently 
enforced in his writings. Even those readers who are 
less familiar with his life and writings cannot fail to 
be instructed and elevated by the character ard the 
sentiments that are so delightfully set forth in these 
volumes. Wecannot be mistaken in saying that the 
many who have been delighted by the delineations of 
the Hare family, in the inspiring volumes which have 
just left their hands, will, if possible, be more entirely 
satisfied with the Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Sara 
Coleridge. N. P. 


YALE COLLEGE, Sept. 10, 1873. 


LOWLY SERVICE, 


F the dear Lord should send an angel down,— 
A seraph radiant in robes of light, 

To do some menial service in our streets— 

As braying stone, we ll say, from morn till night— 
Think you the faintest blush of shame would rise 

To mar the whiteness of his holy face? 
Think you a thought of discontent would find 

Within his perfect heart abiding-place? 


I love to think the sweet will of his God 
Would seem as gracious in that seraph's eyes 
In the dark, miry, crowded lanes of earth, 
Asin the ambrosial bowers of paradise ; 
That those fair hands that lately swept the lyre 
Would not against their lowly work rebel, 
But, as they ever wrought His will in heaven, 
Would work it here as faithfully and well. M. E. M. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
BY MOSES 8. BEACH. 


ERE it possible to write a full and strictly 
impartial history of an enterprise in which so 
many minds had taken active part—in which rivalries 
and jealousies so intense and so unrelenting held sway 
—the Vienna Exhibition would hold deserved promi- 
nence for its great success. But it is a success only as 
an exhibition—as a wonderfully large and varied col- 
lection of the products of the earth and the results of 
human industry. Ocular demonstration is the only 
sufficient measure of its extent and completeness. Of 
these it is almost impossible to form an approximately 
correct judgment either from illustration or descrip- 
tion. The Vienna Exhibition is, to its predecessors, 
what Niagara is to other large waterfalls—its magni- 
tude overwhelms them all. 

The plan and arrangement, or rather the lack of 
either plan or arrangement, for so many and so varied 
structures, is the one first and great failure. Without 
chart and compass, a clear head, and more than a 
modicum of tact in the solution of puzzles, one may 
not hope to grasp the whole affair. I have been here 
three months, and supposed I had made myself familiar 
with all the arrangements; but this building and that 
whole department have hitherto escaped my notice,“ 
was the language of a friend who assumed the direc- 
tion of my steps on my first visit; and I now perceive 
that his experience must be that of many others, and, 
to a certain extent, of all whocome hither. The nooks 
and corners and crannies in which objects—and some- 
times valuable ones—have been placed, are almost be- 
yond computation, and must exceed the knowledge 
even of those who direct and sanction the whole exhi- 
bition. 

One chief and great fault is the adoption of a single 
line for the main structure. Distances from point to 
point have thus been greatly increased, and their at- 
tainment, other than by one single and same route, 
rendered practically impossible; and, as it is the end 
and not the side of this long structure which lies next 
the city, the difficulty is thus not a little magnified. 
Millions of wearisome miles have been and are being 


traversed by tired visitors for the mere purpose of 


transit, and by this fact alone their interest in the ob- 
jects exhibited has not unfrequently been transformed 
into positive aversion. The more distant entrances are 
reached, it is true, by carriages, but the masses can 
avail themselves only of public conveyances, if, indeed, 
the need for economy does not restrict them to pedes- 
trian movements. And thusthe western end is made 
almost the only entrance way. 

A second and perhaps less easily remedied fault ap- 
pears in the system, or rather the want of all system, 
in the examination of articles and the awards of prizes 


— 


This very important feature in the management seems 
left entirely to chance. The good and the active who 
took part originally as jurors became, to a large ex- 
tent, so disgusted and disheartened by what they 
found going on around them that they literally fied 
the city to escape their responsibilities; and those who 
remained solved many difficulties by making indis- 


criminate awards of low grade to every exhibitor who 


manifested interest in obtaining it. Questions of orig- 


inality and of relative merit, as well as those more 


abstruse which bear upon the advancement of science 
and art and the welfare of mankind, seem in few, if 
any, instances to have been raised. Governments, 
whether State or Municipal, have monopolized a de- 
gree of favor which, while it cannot be questioned, 
excites dissatisfaction. To them have been awarded 
high prizes for mere collections of common products, 
while inventions and discoveries of great merit in them- 
selvesand of inestimable importance to the world have 
been passed by with the mere semblance of recognition. 

American skill and art and science are ignobly pre- 
sented so far as catalogue numbers are concerned ; but 
the proportion of awards to the number of exhibitors 
can scarce fail to be gratifying, and is the most con- 
vincing proof of real merit that could be adduced. To 
one who keeps himself au courant of new ideas, the 
adaptations (I believe that is the new word for bor- 
rowed ideas) of American inventions in Europe is 
something remarkable. Band saws, for instance, first 
saw the light in our own United States, but every con- 
tinental worker in wood who has place in the exhibi- 
tion shows a band saw as his most marvellous produc- 
tion. And what shallI say of sewing-machines? Not 
many years since our Wheelers and Wilsons held un- 
disputed claim to everything of that kind which could 
be“ieemed serviceable; but to-day there swarm from 
every country devices which are as evidently imita- 
tions of the originals as are the band saws just alluded 
to. And somewhere in the direction,“ as it is called, 
there lurks a determination to ignore the originality 
of this machine for the sake of encouraging its adap- 
tation on the continent. Presumably, this will show 
itself by the award to imitation machines of the same 
medals and distinctions as are given to the first in- 
ventors. 

Those American inventors who refused all participa- 
tion in the exhibition may prove themselves wiser than 
they thought. The Chickerings and Steinways who 
kept away from the scramble because convinced that 
they could expect no fair treatment will multiply in 
numbers should the experiment of a great European 
fair be hereafter repeated. The sand-blast, which is 
one of the last as well as one of the best of our Ameri- 
can novelties, excites marked attention; and if the 
owners are wise, they will profit by the first bid they 
get for their foreign patents. The insecurity of pat- 
ents in Europe is so evidently prejudicial to European 
interests that some future Patent Congress will, it may 
be hoped, awaken an interest in the subject which will 
lead to energetic action. 

Much may be gained—and beyond doubt will be— 
for our American Exhibition of 1876 by an interior 
study of this at Vienna. That the general plan of the 
buildings will avoid one of the grossest errors here 
manifest may be cunceded. Let us have easy and 
quick transit from point to point; and if the facility 
of a ride by pneumatic or other equally unobjectiona- 
ble means can be added, let us have that also. And let 
us, if possible, avoid the petty robberies which exist 
here in the form of rented seats. We can afford to 
give the tired working man or woman a place to rest, 
without exacting compensation; and it will not hugt 
our pockets very much if those who are able are not 
required to pay for the privilege of sitting down fora 


few moments. As perfection is best approached by 


comparison, our practical men can serve the com- 
munity in few ways more eptably than by making 
suggestions to those who have the Ameriean Exhibi- 
tion in charge. 

I have been told to practice what I preach, and by 
way of forestalling the good advice let me give some 
unconsidered suggestions on the jury question: 

I. The number of jurymen in each class to be limited 
and small, and the acceptance of each appointment to 
include a pledge of diligent and painstaking examina- 
tion of every article in competition. 

II. The names of the jurymen in each class to be 
made public in connection with their awards, so that 
they may assume a needful responsibility for their 
verdicts. 

III. Publish in connection with this list of the jury- 
men and their awards a list of all the competitors 
whose wares are examined and passed upon. 

IV. Attach to the office of juryman such moderate 
compensation as shall, in an unobjectionable way, ena- 
ble a man of limited means, but of known probity me 
intelligence, to accept an appointment, 

V. Require a special entrance fee (except only for 
machines and processes invented or discovered within 
a fixed and short period of time) from every exhibitor 
who wishes his wares to be passed upon. 

VI. Make a separate class of and appropriate a 
prominent and especial space for the exhibition of all 
really novel and useful inventions and products, and 
permit the exhibition of duplicates in the departments 
to which they severally belong. 

These suggestions are, as I have said, crude; but if 
they serve the useful purpose of stimulating others in 
the same direction, my object will have been accom- 
plished. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TOADS. 


BOUT two thousand years ago, 
Close by the meeting of two roads, 
Lived, in a noted Eastern town, 
Two far-famed factions of the toads. 


And strange to tell, these homely toads 
Had in their foreheads jewels bright; 

And the dispute between them was 
About these gems: each party’s right. 


One party doubted the real worth 

Of their vexed rival’s badge; and they, 
In turn, declared the like of theirs. 

The quarrel waxed from day to day, 


Until at last right fierce they grew, 

And battle raged both. brave and long. 
Until at last they all lay slain, 

None left to do the other wrong. 


Taking the bod:es of the slain, 
I found that Both the parties were 
Possessed of jewels wondrous fine. 
The only difference in them was 


That one had emeralds bright and green, 
The other yellow sapphires had ; 
And, not excepting one, the gems 
Lay unhurt, smiling, bright and glad. 
The toads were dead; and yet the stones, 
Of precious, dazzling brilliancy, 
Remained as pure, as full of light, 
Unfading in their radiancy. 


And then methought how Christian men 
Resembled strongly these poor toads, 

When, on some lengthy argument, 
Traveling all by different roads, 

They prate of points of God’s own truth, 
And in short-sightedness forget 

That each are jewels of God's word; 
Oh! how they vex, and fume and fret 


Until some injury is done, 

By spoken word some heart lies maimed ; 
Yet this great comfort still is ours, 

God's holy truth is still the same. 


BRAVE HEARTS. 
BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A NIGHT’S WORE. 


HEN Philip Russell recovered consciousness, 
he was lying upon a cot at one side of the sit- 
ting-room of the Home Station. Stephen was skill- 
fully cutting away his boots from his feet, and the 
slashed remains of a coat on the floor showed that this 
garment had been removed in a similar manner. Kate 
wus bending over him with a gaze of anxious tender- 
ness, which she suddenly turned aside when he opened 
his eyes,—so suddenly that he wondered afterwards 
whether he had seen or dreamed it. 

The stage-driver’s bearing had that high-strung air 
which was natural to him in moments of emergency. 
A sailor would have said he had called all hands on 
deck. Every faculty of his mind was alert to meet the 
crowding duties of the hour, so sadly disturbed and 
complicated by this new catastrophe. If it had been 
his plan to warn Kate of coming danger, and to get her 
away from the Station, that notion had been of neces- 
sity given up; the present imperative business of both 
of them was to look after the sufferer. As Philip re- 
vived, Stephen said cheerily,—‘‘I told you so, Kate; 
he’s come to. Now let’s see what’s the damage. Lucky 
I know something about breaks and bruises.“ With 
that he commenced a rapid and not unskillful exam- 
ination of the patient. | 

„Feel faint, hey? That's natural. Hm—this cut 
on your head’s no count. Wash it, Kate; vinegar 
and brown paper 's too expensive. Can't move this 
arm. No wonder; it’s out at the shoulder. Nothing 
broke there, though. Ribs all right; now that’s queer. 
When I break anything, it’sarib. So many of em, 
you know; the chances are always in favor of a rib. 
Thighs, knee-pans? Thank the Lord, they re not pul- 
verized. I’m up to most tricks in the surgery line; 
quite a bone-sharp, in fact; but thighs and knee-pans 
git me, that s so. Bad shape, and nothing to splice em 
to. Hello, what's this! O yes, I see; well, you'll have 
to lie still awhile, partner, that’s all, and Kate and I 
will pull you through.“ 

The last discovery, of which he affected to make so 
little, was really the most serious,—a fracture of both 
bones of the leg, just above the ankle; caused, proba- 
bly, by the catching of the footinthestirrup. Ifithad 
not been a big Spanish stirrup, the chances are that the 
foot would not have got clear atall, and Philip, dragged 
or trampled by the mustang, would have furnished 
nothing more to this story, save a funeral. 

Stephen’s decision was instantly made. The leg must 
be wrapped in wet cloths to reduce the swelling and 
inflammation; to-morrow, perhaps, it could be set. 
The shoulder he would immediately attend to. 

Now we must make him sit up a minute,“ said he. 
If we had a doctor here, how he would jerk and jam, 
and make you holler! But I won't hurt you a bit.“ 

He tore up the shirt-sleeve, leaving arm and shoulder 
bare. Then he raised the elbow till it was level with 
the shoulder, and moved it back horizontally. A few 
seconds of gentle rotary motion,—a sort of fecling for 
the proper position,—and the arm slipped, without 
snapping, back into place. “It’s a good deal likg a 
bayonet-joint,” said Stephen, complacently; get the 


E. E. 


right hitch on her, and in she goes; but if you don’t, 
you may hammer and screw away forever, and you 
can’t fetch her. Any hostler knows that, that ever put 
the bottom on a stable-lantern; hey, boys? But these 
‘doctors have n't found it out. Doctors are all right 
when you don’t know what ails you; when you do, 
you don’t want em.“ 

They laid Philip down again, and wrapped his bro- 
ken leg in wet cloths. “I shall want some plaster-o’- 
paris to-morrow,” said Stephen. There was none in 
the house. 

“Then we'll make some; you 'I subscribe this con- 
cern, hey, Kate? He teok from the mantel a small 
vase of ulabaster. Of course Kate would sacrifice it; 
she had already left it behind in packing for the mys- 
terious departure commanded by her father; and the 
pang of doing so was now removed by the prospect of 
its use. For it was a souvenir of Bayport; Md what 
worthier fate for it than to be consumed in serving him 
who lay before her, a symbol of the bright and broken 
happiness of her Bayport life? 

„Well.“ said Stephen, “ you pound it up to-night, 
before you go to bed, and put it in the bake-pan, with 
plenty of hot coals all round it and overit. I guess 
some of it will be plaster-o’-paris by the time we want 
it.“ 

At this moment Andrew Campbell came hastily into 
the room, pale and panting. When he saw the faces of 


Philip and Stephen, he started as if he had met a ghost, 


though that is a poor comparison, for ghosts had no 
special terrors for him. N was living men, and his own 
vague phantasm of a hostile, remorseless fate, that he 
_ feared. He would have fled; perhaps, but not without 
nis daughter. Trembling with fatigue, excitement, 
and panic, he sank into a chair. 

Hello, Andy,” cried Stephen. Good thing you've 
come. Here's a pretty mess; stage robbed up on the 
Grade; all the passengers out hunting the road-agents; 
mighty brash about it, after the thing was over; but 
we all let those fellows go through us at the time, and 
never gave them any lip-currency along with the gold. 
And here’s my partner and me rode the leaders like 
mad down the Grade, for fear the boys were going to 
play off something or other on Kate—and you; and 
Mr. Russell was in such a hurry, he got off his mustang 
the wrong way, and knocked at the door with his head 
and his shoulder-blade and his shins, all in a heap. 
We'll have to cement him up, and tie him together 
witb a string, and set him on a shelf to dry.” 

Campbell scarcely followed the words, but the 
friendly and checrful tone of the speaker reassured 
him. Philip beckoned the driver to his side, and whis- 
pered, Look out for him; I saw his face on the hill.“ 
To which Stephen replied in a suppressed, peremptory 
tone, Let me drive, will you? I've got to look out 
for you—and Kate.”’ 

You and Kate,—that had a pleasant sound; and 
Philip, finding time rather heavy on his hands (to say 
nothing of the weight of the damp cloths on his leg), 
amused himself during the next half-hour by hum- 
ming a variety of tunes, to all of which the words you 
and Kate, repeated with sufficient frequency, were 
found to fit exactly. 

Meanwhile, the coach came in as usual from the west, 
Bronco Bill driving, and one Chinaman as passenger. 
Stephen held a hurried conversation on the porch with 
his professional brother, the result of which was that 
Bill bolted his supper with even less loquacity than 
usual, and immediately afterwards drove on with his 
own coach and a fresh team towards Goldopolis. The 
light load permitted an unusual up-hill speed, and the 
unfortunate Chinaman rattled about in the unballast- 
ed vehicle,—a single pea in a pod contrived by nature 
for nine. Bill had no fears of road-agents on this trip. 
The road is never so safe as just after a heavy robbery ; 
and besides, who would be such a fool as to stop the up 
coach? So he drove briskly on in the moonlight, with 
a message in his head for Mr. Johnson. 

The rest also took their supper, and were scarccly 
done with it when Harrison Howe and the three pass- 
engers came in, Stephen saw them approaching the 
house, and quickly took a revolver from Philip’s coat, 
which he thrust under Philip’s pillow. Then he offered 
his derringer, with a significant look, to Kate. “I 
have n’t had any chance to explain matters to you,“ 
said he, and I could n’t explain if I had time; for 1 
can’t make the thing out. But there's deviltry afoot, 
Kate, and you ought to be armed.“ 

“Since how long?“ replied Kate, with a gleam of the 
laughing spirit which had seemed to have died out of 
her during the last twenty-four hours; and with the 
word she showed the handle of her own revolver. “I 
don’t care to shoot,” she added, except at hill-grouse, 
or two-bit pieces; but a pistol is a handy thing to 
show." 

The confederates entered the room in a fierce, sullen 
way, suitable, perhaps, to people who had been robbed, 
and had failed to vatch the robbers. It was Stephen’s 
cue to keep on good terms with them as far as possible; 
and hespeedily suspected a most important fact, name- 
ly, that, for some reason, Hank Howe was out of favor 
with the rest. 

„Well, Hank,“ said he, ignoring, as he felt sure the 
gambler would find it politic to do, the slightly irri- 
tating manner in which they had parted, “ what luck? 
Did you catch em?“ 

No,“ replied Howe, courtly, with keen observation 
of the effect of his reply upon Stephen; “ but the com- 
pany don’t lose much. We found the treasure-box 
broken open, and full of horse-shee nails.“ 


« treasure-box, no matter what was in it.“ 


Moore's astonishment at this statement was evidentiy 
genuine, and as evidently followed by complete incre. 
dulity. The gambler, uneasily conscious that unseen 
hands were weaving a web of trouble about him, was 
satisfied that Stephen’s were not among them. His little 
feud with thestage-driver could wait. For th@present, 
his position lacked a clear line of retreat. Somebody 
—doubtiess the agent at Goldopolis—had played him 
false, and probably the officers of the Jaw were at this 
moment on his track. Then his six confederates were 
enraged at their disappointment, and in fierce despair 
because the robbery would force them to leave the re- 
gion at once, without giving them, as they had expect- 
ed, the means of going and a reward for their trouble. 
They were ready to visit it all upon him; his waning 
authority had only sufficed to bring them to the Sta- 
tion, in vague hopes of plunder there, and of revenge 
on Andy Campbell, who, he had hinted to ers was 
probably the informer and marplot. 

Three other men entered, as if independently, 90 in- 
tervals of a few minutes. One was our acquaintance 
of tho slouched hat; another was our tall friend from 
North Oarolina; the third served merely to make 
three, and his individuality is of no more importance 
to my story than that of the citizens and strangers” 
who bring up the rear of a Fourth-of-July procession. 
The intelligent reader will perceive that these are our 
robbers, who have laid aside their masks, and reappear 
in the character of honest miners. 

The new-comers listen with affected attention to the 
story of the robbery, and join the rest in cursing the 
Company, which lets its passengers be cleaned out, and 
yet carries only nails in its treasure-chest. Stephen 
puts in a sly remark, which has its due effect,—a dec- 
laration that the galoot who rigged up such an ar- 
rangement, and did not take pains to find out whether 
there was treasure on the coach, was a shiftless fool, or 
else, more likely, had gone back on his partners. A 
mighty pretty game it would be, between him and the 
agent, say, to pull the treasure-bow beforehand, and 
then fill her up with nails, and let her be lost on the 
road. The prettiest gold-extraction process ever got 
up yet. 

The six“ roughs looked suspiciously at one another 
and at Hank Howe. They were evidently on the 
point of throwing off all disguises, and taking ven- 
geance at any risk. But his quick wit saved him. 
Apparently unmoved and unconcerned, he said in a 
clear, cutting tone, It will go hard with anybody that 
was concerned in this affair, if he is found out. Wells 
Fargo never lets up on a man that has touched the 
This remark 
brought to the gang a sense of peril that cooled them 
like a shower-bath. Mr. Howe proceeded: “ And be- 
fore Wells Fargo could get hold of him, a vigilance 
cammittee would do the business. This sort of thing 
has got to be stopped.” 

(Cries of “That's so! and expletives by the com- 
pany.) 

/ Andrew Campbell, who had been absent, mechani- 
cally attending to some household duty, now entered 
the room, candle in hand, and stood amazed tosee so 
many assembled faces, and among them that of Howe, 
of whose connection with the robbery he was stiil 
ignorant, though he had heard enough from the high- 
waymen to make him suspicious in his feeble way. 

One of the passengers, at a glance from Howe, ex- 
claimed suddenly, with an oath, “‘Thar’s the man; 
that’s one of ’em,—the one without a mask! 

White, speechiess, tottering, Andrew Campbell re- 
ceived the sentence of doom. The candle dropped 
from his nerveless grasp. Kate flew to his side. 

O gentlemen,” she cried, “you are mistaken, you 
are cruel! My father is too ill to bear such accusations. 
They are not true! Speak to them, father; you were 
not there?” 

Campbell's colorless lips whispered, I was there, 
Kate. God help me, I was there!“ 

He does not know what he is saying. Believe me, 
gentlemen, he has fits like this; they make him quite 
delirious. You could not have seen him, sir.“ 

The passenger, who, it must be remembered, really 
did believe Campbell to have been not only an accom- 
plice but a traitor, reiterated his declaration, adding 
that it was mighty rough on the gal, but it was true; 
and the two other passengers joinedin. Kate appealed 
to Philip; but his silent, helpless look in reply was 
suffloient ans wen She turned to Stephen; but Stephen, 
watchful and stern, said only, Don't ask me.“ At 
last, overcoming her deep repugnance, she addressed 
Harrison Howe, who had not given his verdict. 

Mr. Howe, this is some dreadful error. hey have 
taken some one else for my father. But you will cor- 
rect them; you were in the best place to see. You 
know his face; you know he is no robber. You will 
save him! 

A moment’s silence followed. The impassioned girl, 
as her own words died away, realized that the marble 
face towards which she gazed was lit with sinister tri- 
umph. The eyes said more plainly than tongues, If 
I save him, you know the price!“ Her whole soul 
rose up in rebellion, and sank again in nethermost de- 
spair. 

Stephen made a step forward, but controlled himself 
in time. It was useless, at this point, to interfere. He 
was not master of the situation. 

Even Philip half lifted himself on his cot, feeling that 
some new and precious stake had been added to the 
game. Alas, how helpless he wast 


In truth, much depended upon Kate Campbell's re- 
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ply, by word or look, to Howe's insolent and relentless 
condition. If she should yield, he would doubtless be 
able in some way to save her father. The rest were 
mainly anxious for plunder, to make good theif dis- 
appointment and to assist in their escape. He could 
divert them from the idea of violence, at least. If she 
ghould refuse, Mr. Howe’s last card was not by any 
means played; it would become his interest to have 
her father torn from her, kept from her, banished or 
imprisoned; he did not seriously mean anything worse; 
and, if worse should happen, it would be agamst his 
protest. 

Kate saw the alternative vividly, if not accurately. 
She must sacrifice herself, and for a meagre and uncer- 
tain hope,—perhaps altogether in vain. Her promise 
to marry Harrison Howe, that dreadful, fateful man 
would certainly find means to enforce; his promise to 
save her father, if he should give it, would be kept only 
until it suited him to use again the weapon of her tear. 
The argument went on visibly, as it were, in her face; 
the whiteness of desperation swiftly alternating with 
the flush of shame and wrath. It was a drawn battle, 
unless it may be said that the white flag at last occu- 
pied the field undisturbed; for while the motley com- 
pany, struck silent with awe and intense interest, 
waited for her words, she fainted, and was caught in 
her father’s arms. 

This incident added nothing, apparently, to Andrew 
Campbell’s woe. He looked at her pale face as if he 
were dead, and she also, and life concerned them not. 
His wits were leaving him. He did not evenshow fresh 
fright when Harrison Howe remarked at last, I am 
glad the young lady is insensible; for I am obliged to 
confess that I distinctly recognized her father among 
the robbers of the coach. Probably it will be best 
arrest him and hold him until we can hear from the 
sheriff. Meanwhile,“ added Mr. Howe, with delicate 
tact, ‘‘ the house can be searched for the money stolen 
from the passengers.“ 

The confederates breathed more freely. They had 
got the girl off their consciences; that is, she had shut 
her eyes, and could not make them uncomfortable by 
staring around at them. Moreover, the simple plan of 
an arrest and a search secured their approbation. 
Baut at this point Stephen Moore took command. 

No sending for the sheriff while I'm around,“ said 
he, striding forward. “This is my affair; the man 
stopped my coach. People don’t stop my coach and 
get off easy,—hey, Hank? We can get along without a 
sheriff, boys; I guess we know how to run a trial. 
Some of you escort the man outdoors, and we U or- 


So speaking, with a sort of cool impetuosity, he lifted 
the unconscious Kate, and carried her swiftly away to 
her room. In an instant he reappeared, before any of 
the perplexed spectators had thought what to say or do. 
**She’ll come to,“ he remarked: “ now for business.“ 

Andrew Campbell made no resistance, but, likeasom- 
nambulist, walked out of the house, surrounded by a 
portion of his judges. The rest ran hastily to the bar- 
room and the express-office, where they rummaged m 
vain, The liquors had been buried in the corral; the 
safe they could not open; and the private moneys of 
the station-keeper were in Kate’s room, packed for the 
projected journey. One of the gang started to go in 
that direction; but Philip, who had been a watchful 
though, so far, powerless spectator, took the pistol 
from under his pillow, and, with a violent effort, sat 
up on his cot. The other door!” said he, imperative- 
ly. The ruffian hesitated, and seemed about to accept 
the implied alternative of a fight, when Dan’l of North 
Oarolina, who had just re-entered the room, inter- 
posed, saying, “‘’Pears like you'd better pleasure the 
Kernel thar. He's got the dead-wood on yer; his wee- 
pon’s done drawed; hit’s a pore show, an’ yer bound 
to git, Mose; t’other door, sure!“ 

A shout from the road here caused a fortunate diver- 
sion, and ¢he robbers hastily left the house. Their com- 
panions had missed them; and, instigated by Stephen 
Moore, who said they must have a quorum,” and by 
their own jealousy lest the stragglers should obtain an 
undue portion of the plunder in which all expected to 
share, after the slight preliminary cf lynching the 
owner, had raised a unanimous call. 

Stephen was the recognized head of the ex tempore 
vigilance committee. No one could have disputed it 
but Harrison Howe, and he seemed to be paralyzed by 
the new turn in affairs. Each of his confederates 
thought himself unknown as an actor in the robbery; 
Howe knew that by some means, and to some extent, 
his share in it had been discovered; and already he 
Was revolving plans for escape, surrendering with 
easy fatalism those other plans which he had followed 
hitherto with so much pertinacity. It is the peculiar- 
ity of the gambler’s temperament to lose with equa- 
nimity. 

This place ain't quiet enough,” said Stephen. We 
don’t need any witnesses, beyond ourselves,— hey, 
Henk? When you made a small hole in old 
Knuckles’s head, you did n’t hev any witnesses?” 

Drop that!“ growled one of the men; old Knuck- 
les was my pardner.” 

“Ex-cuse me,” replied Stephen; I wasn’t aware o 
that; but it was all right, you know; the jury said it 
was all right,—only I wasn’t on the jury. I wish old 

uckles was here now, gentlemen; he was a good 
hand at a vigilance committee.“ 

Mr. Howe was exeeedingly uncomfortable, and could 
not help glancing over his shoulder, as if he expected 
Knuckles to appear. He felt that he was steadily los- 


ing ground with his associates, and that in a few 
moments more he might be on trial himself. But open 
flight was out of the question; so, biding his time, he 
said, sneeringly, “ You don’t seem to be in any hurry 
for business. 

“Start your team easy, if you mean to arrive on 
time,” replied Stephen. “I allow that’s a good place 
up yonder on the edge of the cafion, under the pines. 
A few rods beyond there, you can see pretty near the 
whole of the Grade. Mr. Howe will just step up there 
and look if there’s anybody coming; and by the time 
he gets back to us, our little business will be attended 
to. And perhaps this gentleman will look down the 
road. There's half an hour of moonshine yet.“ 

Hank Howe started briskly ahead of the party, and 
tall Dan’l remained behind. Stephen led the main 
body, his hand on the collar of the speechless, unre- 
sisting station-keeper. If Andrew Campbell had 
cherished any hope of escape, it vanished with Howe’s 
departure. Some vague association of that man’s 
presence with the power, and possibly the willingness, 
to assist him had lingered in his mind; but it can 
scarcely be said that he experienced a pang at this 
last loss. There are no degrees in numbness. 

The five vindicators of outraged public sentiment 
followed closely, in a condition of mental chaos. Cer- 
tainly they did not constitute a very passionate mob. 
Two of them knew well that Campbell had neither 
suspected nor betrayed their plot. The rest had got 
their belief en the subject from Howe; and now they 
were seriously distrusting Howe. The general feeling, 
therefore, was a readiness to follow any leader, so long 
as the whole body acted together, and sawve qui peut 
when the leader should be wanting. 

In half an hour the party reached the indicated spot. 
It was separated from the road by a belt of forest, and 
from the precipitous bluff of the cafion by a similar 
belt, of comparatively small width. In the open space 
between the two, Stephen halted, and, with a haste 
quite in contrast to his previous leisurely manner, pro- 
ceeded to the trial. 

Prisoner, stand against that stump. Gentlemen of 
the jury, there 's no need o' making a long rigmarole 
about this matter. My coach was stopped and cleaned 
out on the Knuckles Grade, three hours ago. Tou all 
know that,—hey? If anybody says this prisoner ain't 
guilty, let him say so; it’s unanimous. Prisoner, what 
have you got to say? The prisoner has nothin’ to say. 
If any man thinks this prisoner had n't better be at- 
tended to in about ten minutes, let him step up: it’s 
unanimous. Prisoner, if you've got any little mes- 
sagesefor your friends, or any watch or any photograph 
you want to sénd East, or any pardner to take charge 
of your traps, now’s your time for makin’ your ar- 
rangements. These gentlemen will do the fair thing 
by you.” 

Andrew Campbell awoke from his lethargy with a 
start of fresh, keen terror. A message—yes—yes; I 
will send a message to Kate. I can tell her now. My 
God! why was I tongue-tied before? But you will not 
ki’ me, gentlemen! I was not—I did not mean to 
be—” 

“You ’ve got no time to lose,“ said Stephen, sternly; 
we don’t hang people because they re guilty: we 
hang om because they re found guilty. If you want 
to give me any private messages, we'll step out yon- 
der. and these gentlemen will keep the time. Eight 
minutes, gentlemen.“ And the stage-driver, leading 
his helpless victim, disappeared in the belt of trees to- 
wards the cafion. 

Scarcely a minute had passed, when a pistol-shot was 
heard, and immediately afterwards Stephen returned 
alone. Gentlemen,“ said he, the prisoner attempted 
to escape, and I was obliged to draw on him. I reckon 
it hurt him some, for he preceeded in the wrong di- 
rection, and went over the edge of the bluff, I pre- 
sume this explanation is satisfactory. If any man 
ain’t satisfled,“ he added grimly, pistol still in hand 
“let him step out and say so. It’s unanimous. This 
court is hereby adjourned; and if any of you boys had 
a horse hitched up the road there, that man Howe has 
stole it.“ 

Sure enough, the sound of galloping hoofs came ou 
the wind from the Grade. The effect produced upon 
the jury was startling. The owner of the animal, with 
a hoarse oath, and a cry of “ Sold!” (which referred 
doubtless to himself, and not to his steed), rushed away 
in vain pursuit; and the rest followed, ostensibly with 
the same purpose, but really to begin a scattering 
flight through the mountains, since the desertion of 
their late leader was proof positive of his meditated or 
already completed treachery. The last one had dis- 
appeared, and Stephen thought himself alone, when 
the North Carolinian loomed up among the shadows. 
The driver could afford to be plain-spoken now,—the 
odds were even. 

Fou 're another of em,“ said Stephen, flercely; 
do you think I don’t know your peanut- eating, suuff- 
dipping, yaller old head-light?” 

Easy, stranger, easy; don’ say no mo’ o' that talk. 
Hit 's mighty onpleasant, an' nary good in t. Whar 
th’ ole man? 

“Out o' the way. Found guilty; and Hank Howe 
has run off to tell on the rest of you.“ 

“You didn’t done kill th’ ole man!” pursued the 
Southerner, heedless of the remainder of this remark. 
“T reckon I’m boun’ to hunt up th’ ole man, an’ I’m 
gwine to do it, sure.“ 

“And I reckon you'd better git out o' this, unless 
you want to be derricked. If you care anything about 


bim. And, at any rate, he would not grudge her to 


Andy, I don’t mind telling you that he is safe enough. 
I don’t know exactly where, probably pretty nigh this 
place. It am't moren ten minutes since I fired my 
pistol over his head, and told him to git. He was 
guilty, I knew that,—saw it with my own eyes; but 1 
let him off on account of the girl.“ 

“Mought a' knowed that! remarked the other, 
with much apparent satisfaction. But th’ ole man 
am't guilty; he’s wind-shaken, but no mo’ guilty n 
you be. I done seen the whole thing. No; I ain’t 
afeard; thar’s mv passport. 

He handed Stephen a paper,on which was written, 
“ Andrew Campbell or Stephen Moore may trust the 
bearer. JOHNSON” It was dated the day before. 

How did you get this? 

In town, while you uns was abed, I reckon. The 
boys thought I was gwine for grub; but I done went 
for to see Johnson.” Johnson knowed a heap about 
the plan to stop the coach; and he allowed to ketch’ 
Howe and some o’ the rest. But,’ says he, ‘that’s no 
use without evidence; an you'll git the evidence. An’ 
besides, you look out for Moore an' Campbell; and 
don’ you let any of the boys hurt them.“ 

“Keep the paper,“ said Stephen, handing it back. 
“Tf Andy is mnocent, I'm sorry I was so hard on him. 
The best thing you can do now is to hang aroumd here 
a day or so. He'll come back to see his daughter. 

They returned to the Home Station. The doors and 
shutters were closed, and, not caring to wake the in- 
mates, the two entered the stable, to sleep until morn- 
ing on the hay heaped in an unoccupied stall. 

t us now sketch briefly the course of events within 
doors. 

After the intruders had departed, Philip lay down 
again, as exhausted as if he had been actively engaged 
in the exciting scene he had witnessed. The room was 
now lighted by the moon only, which shone obliquely 
through one window, and plated with silver a single 
strip of brightness on the floor. The solitude and si- 
lence oppressed him, and it was to his great joy that 
the door opened, and Kate Campbell entered with a 
lighted candle. Yet how could he comfort her? 

To his surprise, she seemed quite calm and coura- 
geous. Her amxiety was at least buried out of sight. 
She closed the shutters and the doors, listening for a 
moment in vain, as she did so. “If Father and Ste- 
phen come.“ she said, I can let them in.“ 

“Then you still trust in Stephen,” said Philip, per- 
plexed. 

“Yes; I trust in Stephen—and in God.“ 

With quiet efficiency she put fresh bandageson Phil- 
ip’s leg, brought him a drink of water, arranged his 
pillow, and taking her seat by the table, made a pre- 
tence of sewing as usual. But this was too much for 
her self-control. The garment upon which she began 
to work was one of her father’s; and, after a stitch or 
two, she aropped it on the floor, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Philip yearned to say or do something; but he was 
merely a feather on the sweeping tide of events. 
“ Oh!” he groaned aloud, “if I were not a useless crip- 
ple, I might serve you, orshow at least how I burn to 
serve you.” 

She rose at once, came to him, and, kneeling by his 
cot, said earnestly: “‘ Mr. Russell, do not think me un- 
grateful; I will never rorget, so long as I live, what 
you have done for me this night. Do you suppose I do 
not know that you risked your life, and that you got 
your hurt, for me and mine? Ah, what can I do, 
rather, to serve you?” 

“Trust me,“ said Philip, eagerly, “as—as you do 
Stephen.” 

To this impetuous appeal she made no answer, but, 
after a moment’s pause, begged to hear of all that had 
passed since their parting the night before. Philip 
complied; and his chagrin at her silent rebuke of bis 
too forward friendship melted away, as he saw with 
what absorbed interest she followed the history of his 
adventurous journey up and down the Grade. It was, 
perhaps, because Stephen had a part in it all; but he 
fancied that she bestowed likewise some sympathy on 


Stephen, who—did he love her? and did she love 
him? 

The story over, Kate went to the door, and looked 
once more out into the night. There was nothing. 
She closed the door again, and bidding Philip try*to 
sleep, departed. Aftershe was gone, ne slid easily and 
imperceptibly from thoughts of her to dreams of her. 
Among his latest sensations was that of a dull ham- 
mering noise in another room, It was Miss Campbell 
pounding up her alabaster vase; an explanation not a 
whit less romantic than Philip’s impression that Har- 
rison Howe was charging at the house with a batter- 
ing-ram, and that the fair lady of the house command- 
ed a brave garrison consisting of one Russell, while the 
banner on the outer wall bore the inspiring motto, 
“Me and Kate.“ 

It is not surprising that Stephen and Philip slept 
soundly that night, after their excitement and fatigue. 
But if Stephen had been more wakeful, he would have 
been aware that Andrew Campbell came before day- 
break, and actually took his two horses out of the 
stable; that he proceeded to the window ef his 
daughter’s room, and held a hurried conversation 
with her; that she passed out of the window several 
packages, including a violjn-case, which he made fast 
to the saddle; that, after a brief interval, she came 
out herself by the front door, and the two rode away 
together as dawn was breaking; and, finally, that 
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Dan'l of North Carolina had quietly appropriated 
a Wells Fargo horse, and followed them. 

As for Philip, he dreamed at last that Katherine Camp- 
bell came back to his bedside, and laid her hand upon 
his brow; and that when he did not stir, being fettered 
with the bliss of her touch, she bent over bim, and let 
fall a tear upon his face; then kissed him, and de- 
parted, weeping. Certainly, if Philip had been more 
wakeful, he would not have dreamed all that. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUTWITTED. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


HE Mühlheim monks were jolly and fat— 
Trust their larder and pouch for that; 
In many a league you might not see 
So opulent a monastery. N 
Their board was sumptuous every day. 
The king in his palace fared plainer than they; 
And as for their cellar, so luscious a hoard 
Deep in its fragrant vault was stored, 
Some brother at prayer, smacking lips wine-wet— 
Half a-doze—would liker than not forget 
To count his rosary bead by bead, 
Mumbling the date of a vintage instead. 


The monks were wily and hated work, 

Drones, agreeing to gorge and shirk ; 

Next to their bellies they loved their store, 

Studying alway to make it more; 

And ever with all their gettings there grew 

The fatal lust of adding thereto ; 

Greedy and sly: on every side 

Stretched the cenvent acres wide; 

Yet were not the sluggards satisfied. 

S All they ogled with covetings great 

Piece of Count Rupert's brave estate 

One hundred acres—a goodly slice 

That mightily tickled thcir avarice. 

They raked the records o’er and o’er— 

Never had monk so delved before— 

Out of their parchments thinking to claim 

Fraudulent power to clutch the same. 

The judges perceived where justice lay, | 

Yet loath to cross the church were they ; 

Those being the old-fashioned times, you see, 

When facts and piety did n’t agree ;— 

And Rupert was looking with some dismay 

To find his inhberitanve wrenched away; 

When lo! on a cunning device he hit, 

And my gentlemen monks at the bait-hook bit. 
** Give me leave to sow one crop alone, — 

And harvest the seed when fully grown; 

Thereafter, for that ye crave it sore, 

I' give you the land forever more.“ 

Verily, here was a piece of luck! : 

The brethren chuckled, the bargain was stiuck; 

And, the surer to clench it in every way, 

They drew up a contract that very day, 

Which, nice in phrase and legal in plan, 

Was signed by monks and by nobleman. 


Count Rupert has sowed; they watch to know 
What choice of grain the crop may show. 

Will he wheat, or barley, or oat devise, 

To deck his land for the sacrifice ? 

‘The ground is sprouting with tender green— 
Sure never before such grain was scen ! 

’Tis the seed of oaks—he has planted & thick— 
None but the sower the acorns may pick! 

The contract hath writ it; ‘twas worded plain; 
Silly gray cowls, do ye dare complain? 


Our foxy monks their match had met; 
Caught for the nonce in the trap they set. 
I trow they never cared again 
To play the trick attempted then, 
Nor won the prize they coveted : 
For, certes, every soul was dead, 
And Rupert himself in the tomb laid down. 
Ere his trees to the cloister-roof were grown; 
And before the oak forest felt decay 
The cloister walls had crumbled away. 


THE REAL MADONNA. 
BY MRS. H. n. STOWE. 


ROM out the cloudy ecstacies of poetry, paint- 
ing, and religious romance, we grope our. way 
back to the simple story of the New Testament, if 
possible, by careful study to find the lineaments of the 
real Mary, the mother of our Lord. Who and what 
really was the woman highly favored over all on 
earth chosen by God to be the mother of the Redeemer 
of the world? It is our impression that the true char- 
acter will be found more sweet, more streng, more 
wonderful in its perfect naturalness and humanity 
than the idealized superangelic being which has been 
gradually created by poetry and art. 

That the Divine Being, in choosing a woman to be 
the mother, the educator, and for thirty years the most 
intimate friend of his son, should have selected one of 
rare and peculiar excellencies seems only probable. 
It was from her that the holy child, who was to in- 
crease in wisdom and in stature, was to learn from 
day to day the constant and needed lessons of inex- 
perienced infancy and childhood. Her lips taught 
him human language; her lessons taught him to read 
the sacred records of the law and the prophets, and 
the sacred poetry of the psalms; to her he was sub- 
jeot, when the ardor of chhdhood, expanding into 
youth, led him to quit her side and spend his time in 
the temple at the feet of the Doctors of the Law; with 
her he lived in constant communion during those silent 
and hidden years of his youth that preceded his mis- 
sion. A woman so near to Christ, so identified with him 


in the largest part of his life, cannot but be the deepest 
and most interesting study to the Christian heart. 

And yet there is, in regard to this most interesting 
subject, an utter silence of any authentic tradition, so 
far as we have studied, of the first two or three centu- 
ries. There is nothing related by St. John, with whom 
Mary lived as with a son after the Saviour’s death, 
except the very brief notices in his Gospel. Upon 
that subject, as upon that other topie so exciting to 
the mere human heart, the personal appearance of 
Jesus, there is a reticence that impresses us like a divine 
decreé of secrecy. 

In all that concerns the peculiarly human relations 
of Jesus, the principle that animated his apostles after 
the descent of the Holy Spirit was, “ yeu, though we 


i have known Christ after the flesh, yet now, hence- 


forth, know we him no more.“ His family life with 
his mother would doubtless have opened lovely pages; 
but it must remain sealed up among those many 
things spoken of by St. John, which, if they were 


written, the “ world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.“ 


All that we have then to build upon is the brief 
record given in the Gospels. The first two chapters of 
St. Matthew, and the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are our only data except one or two very brief notices 
in St. John, and one slight mention in the Acta. 

In part, our conception of the character of Mary may 
receive light from her nationality. A fine human being 
is never the product of one generation, but rather the 
outcome of a growth of ages. Mary was the offspring 
and flower of a race selected, centuries before, from 
the finest physical stock of the world, watched, 
trained and cultured, by Divine oversight, in accord- 
ance with every physical and mental law for the pro- 
duction of sound and vigorous mental and bodily con- 
ditions. Her blood came to her in a channel of descent 


over which the laws of Moses had established such a 


watchful care, a race where marriage had been made 
sacred, family life a vital point, and motherhood in- 
vested by divine command with an especial sanctity. 
As Mary was in a certain sense a product of the insti- 
tutes of Moses, so it is an interesting coincidence that 
she bore the name of his sister, the first and most hon- 
ored of the line of Hebrew prophetesses, Mary being 
the latin version of the Hebrew Miriam. She had 
also, as we read, a sister, the wife of Cleopas, who bore 
the same name, a custom not infrequent in Jewish 
families. It is suggested, that Miriam being a sacred 
name, and held in high traditionary honor, mothers 
gave it to their daughters, as now in Spain they call 
them after the madonna as a sign of good omen. 

There is evidence that Mary had not only the sacred 
name of the first great prophetess, but that she in- 
herited, in the line of descent, the poetic and prophetic 
temperament. She was of the royal line of David, 
and poetic visions and capabilities of high enthusiasm 
were in her very lineage. The traditions of the holy and 
noble women of her country’s history were all open 
to her as sources of inspiration. Miriam, leading the 
song of national rejoicing on the shore of the Red Sea. 
Deborah, mother, judge, inspirer, leader and poet of 
her nation. Hannah, the mother who won so noble a son 
of heaven by prayer. The daughter of Jephtha, ready 
to sacrifice herself to ber country. Huldah, the proph- 
etess, the interpreter of God’s will to kings. Queen 
Esther, risking ber life for her people, and Judith, the 
beautifal and chaste deliverer of her nation. These 
were the spiritual forerunners of Mary, the ideals with 
whom her youthful thoughts must have been familiar. 

The one hymn of Mary's composition which has found 
place in the sacred records pictures in a striking man- 
ner the exalted and poetic side of her nature. It has 
been compared with the song ef Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, and has been spoken of as taken from it. 
But there is only that resemblance which sympathy 
of temperament aud a constant contemplation of the 
same class of religious ideas would produce. It was 
the exaltation of a noble nature expressing itself in 
the form and imagery supplied by the traditions and 
history of her nation. We are reminded that Mary 
was a daughter of David, by certain tones in her 
magnificent hymn, which remind us of many of the 
Psalms of that great heart-poet. 

Being of royal lineage, Mary undoubtedly cherished 
in her bosom the traditions of her house with that 
secret fervor which belongs to enthusiastic natures. 
Like all Judean women we are to suppose her intensely 
national in her feelings. She identified herself with 
her country’s destiny, lived its life, suffered in its suf- 
ferings, and waited and prayed for its deliverance and 
glories. This was a time of her nation’s deep humilia- 
tion. The throne and scepter had passed from Judah. 
Conquered, trodden down and oppressed, the sacred 
land was under the rule of Pagan Rome; and Herod, 
the appointed sovereign, was a blaspheming, brutal 
tyrant, using ali his power to humiljate and oppress; 
and we may imagine Mary as one of the small com- 
pany of silent mourners, like Simeon, and Anna the 
prophetess, who pondered the Scriptures and looked 
for salyation in Israel.“ She was betrothed to her 
cousin Joseph, who was, like herself, of the royal line- 
age. He was a carpenter, in accordance with that ex- 
ceMent custom of the Jewish law which required every 
man to be taught a mechanical! trade. They were in 
humble circumstances, and dwelt in a village pro- 
verbial for the meanness and poverty of its inhabit- 
ants. We can imagine them as in, but not of the 
sordid and vulgar world of Nazareth, livifig that life 
of faith and prayer, of mournful memories of past na- 


| tional glory, and longing hopes for the future which 


became their high lineage. 

The account of the visitation of the angel to Mary is 
given by St. Luke, and by him alone. His gospel was 
written later than those of Matthew and Mark, and de- 
signed for the Greek churches, and it seems but natural 
that in preparing himself to write upon this theme he 
should seek information from Mary herself, the fount- 
ain head. Biblical critics discover traces of this com- 
munication in the different style of these first two 
chapters of St. Luke, while the rest of the book is 
written in pure classic Greek, this is full of Hebraisms, 
and has all the marks of being translated from the 
Syro-Chaldaic tongue, which was the popular dialect 
of Palestine, and in which Mary must have given her 
narrative. Let us now look at the simple record. 
And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God unto a city of Galilee named Nazareth, toa 
virgin espoused to a man named Joseph, of the house 
of David, and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the 
angel came in unto her and said, hail, highiy favored! 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women! 
And when she saw him she was troubled at his saying, 
aud cast in her mind what manner of salutation this 
should be.“ 

All these incidents, in their very nature, could be 
known to Mary alone. She was in solitude, without a 
human witness; from her the whole detail must have 
come. It gives not only the interview, but the passing 
thoughts and emotions of her mind; she was agitated, 
aud cast about what this should mean. We see in all 
this that serious, calm, and balanced nature which was 
characteristic of Mary. Habitually living in the con- 
templation of that spirit-world revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, it was no very startling thing to her to see an 
ahgel standing by her; her thoughts had walked 
among the angels too long for that, but his enthusi- 
astic words of promise and blessing agitated her soul. 

And the angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary, for 
thou hast found favor with God, and behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and bring forth a son and shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, and of bis 
kingdom there shall be no end.”’ 

A weaker woman would have been dazzled and over- 
come by such a vision—appealing to all her personal am- 
bition, and her pride of nation, and her religious enthu- 
siasm—telling her that she had drawn the prize which 
had been the high ideal of every Jewish woman from the 
beginning of time. But Mary faces the great announce- 
ment with a countenance of calm inquiry. Then said 
Mary to the angel, How shall this be, seeing I am yet 
a virgin?“ And the angel answered and said unto ber, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee; the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore, also, 
that holy progeny which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God; and behold, also, thy cousin 
Elizabeth, she also hath conceived a son in her old age; 
and this is the sixth mormh with ber who was called 
barren. For, with God, nothing shall be impossible.“ 

In this announcement a Jewish betrothed woman 
must have seen a future of danger te her reputation 
and her life; for who would believe a story of which 
there was no mortal witness? 

But Mary accepted the high destiny and the fearful 
danger with an entire surrender of herself into God's 
hands. Her reply is not one of exultation, but of sub- 
mission. Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to his word.“ 


(To be continued.) 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS IN THH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


HE last Sunday in September is assigned to 
review-exercises, in the plan of the Interna- 
tional Series of Sunday-school Lessons. The attention 
and prominence given to that day, for its assigned 
work in any Sunday-school, is likely to indicate the 
position of that school in tbe scale of Sunday-school 
progress. Asa rule, the best schools have the best 
review-exercises, and the poorest schools have none 
at all. A school which still uses the Babel series“ of 
lessons, or which has the uniform lessons, but no 
teachers’-meetiag, is rarely a school to improve re- 
view-day wisely. Where least is taught week by week, 
there is least interest in noting the progress—or lack 
of it—quarter by quarter; and, conversely, where is 
least of reviewing quarterly, there is commonly least 
of teaching weekly. The superintendent or teacher 
who does not know the use of review-day, and who 
would like it omitted, or something better substituted 
for it, may well ask himself the questions, Do I yet 
know the use of the ordinary Sunday-school hour? 
Could not something be substituted to advantage for 
my weekly Sunday-school work? 

Reviews may be conducted by the teacher in the 
class, or by the superintendent or pastor from the 
desk. They may be of one lesson, or of a series; may 
cover what has been taught on one Sunday, or on ell 
the Sundays of a month, a quarter, or a year. In 
any event they should include the two-fold work of 
re-impressing the separate facts of the lesson or series, 
and of giving a new view of the lesson or series in its 
entirety. The single important facts of a lesson are 
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more fully impressed on the mind, and better under- 
stood, when looked at anew in review. But, in addi- 
tion to a memory and an understanding of these facts 
by themselves, there is a comprehension of them in 
their mutual relations, giving them new force and 
beauty, which can only be obtained through a review 
ot them collectively. It is this exhibit of the harmony 
and unity of a series of lessons that gives special 
value to a quarterly review iu the Sunday-school. 

Three months have been passed in studying the 
life of our Lord. Each week has brought up some 
new incident in his earthly history, or some new por- 
tion of his teachings. Now, we stop to look back over 
the quarter’s lessons, and to ask, What have we learn- 
ed of Jesus? What can we recall of the lessons sever- 
ally? What seems their substance—the course of their 
narrative and the drift of their teachings—as a whole? 
In this review each class should be examined by the 
teacher; each scholar tested and quickened by per- 
gonal questioning; and the entire school should be ex- 
amined by its superintendent or pastor. Time should 
be taken on review-Sunday for exercises in both de- 
partments—class and general. 

Plans of quarterly review-exercises are now so com- 
monly furnished, with the various series of lesson- 
papers, that none need be at a loss for a method of re- 
view. Besides those given in periodicals which supply 
notes on the International Lessons, an outline plan, by 
John B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn., issued sepa- 
rately by the Adams, Blackmer and Lyon Publishing 
Co., of Chicago, is worthy of special note. The les- 
sons for each month are clustered under one head, to 
aid in their understanding and recollection. Those 
for July, including two on the beginnings of the life, 
and two on the beginnings of the ministry of Jesus, 
are entitled Beginnings.“ Those for August are 
called, Jesus“ Work Revealed.“ Those for Septem- 
ber, “ Jesus’ Work Assigned.” A design of a chart, for 
use before the school on the blackboard or on canvas, 
is given, with abbreviations of the titles, golden texts, 
and representative facts of the lessons, by which the 
school can be helped to united recitation in the review 
exercise. Specimen questions are given on the lessons, 
to be asked by the superintendent, and answered by 
the school collectively in the title of the lesson called 
for. Thus, to the question,“ In which lesson does Jesus 
send forth his disciples on their first preaching tour, 
telling them what pulpits to seek, what sermon to 
preach, and what outfit not to take?“ the answer is 
“The Twelve Called.” ‘“ Lesson-phrases” are given, 
to be repeated by the superintendent and responded 
to by the school with the lesson title. The phrase, 
**Seeth in secret,”’ for instance, brings up the lesson, 
“Teaching to Pray.“ Practical questions“ call out 
the teachings and uses of the lessons severally. The 
question, Which should encourage us to resist tempta- 
tion, and shows us how to do so!“ refers to The 
Temptation of Jesus,“ with the prominence given by 
our Lord to the words of Scripture. Other questions 
bring out the golden texts of the lessons severally. 
For example, “ Which golden text tells of work. for 
angels?” For he shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.“ The quarterly re- 
view text is brought out, and its teachings impressed 
by fitting questions, and a brief synopsis of the great 
facts of the twelve lessons is recited together by the 
school. By this plan, each lesson of the quarter is 
shown in its more important facts and teachings, and 
the series, as a whole, is exhibited in its force and unity, 


all within the compass of an ordinary school session. | 


A review by this method may prove invaluable to 
teachers and scholars alike. 

Still simpler methods will answer a good purpose. 
The quarterly review text itself furnishes a plan of 
review. This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.“ Here is the substance of the quarter's 
leasons. It tells who came, to whom he came, and why 
he came. It suggests the inquiry, Have I received the 
full benefits of his coming? This text all can learn— 
all should learn. A dozen or more simple questions by 
the superintendent or teacher will bring out the prin- 
cipal acts of the twelve lessons reviewed. For ex- 
ample, Whose life have we been studying? Where 
was he born? Who came to worship him? Who 
sought his life? Into what country was he taken for 
safety, at the warning of the angel? By whom was he 
baptized? When he was tempted of the devil, from 
what teachings did he seek counsel? Whom did he 
first call as his disciples? Which of the many blessings 
told of by him can you recall? And so on, through 
the series. Even thus much of a review would bring 
up afresh and fasten in the mind of scholars what 
would otherwise be lost. Many scholars who are not 
reviewed in their lessons will be unable to tell at the 
close of this year about whom were their summer les- 
sons, or what were the principal facts disclosed by 
‘them as to the life and ministry of Jesus. 

It would be, perhaps, interesting to consider, in re- 
view, which of the lessons exhibit the divine, and 
which the human side of Jesus. Where lessons show 
both sides, the reviewer’s question can indicate the 
fact to have precedence. The lessons thus classified 
may be set down as named, in parallel columns on the 
school blackboard, or on the class slate. Jesus, as a 
helpless babe, in the first lesson, shows his humanity. 
Jesus, under the opened heavens, hearing the words, 
“This is my beloved Son,” discloses his divinity. Jesus, 
teaching his disciples to pray to their and his Father 


in heaven, may be counted as our brother in tho flesh. 


Jesus, inviting every burdened soul to find rest in him- 
self, speaks as the divine One. I little interest is felt 
in the mere facts of the leasons, and the desire prevails 
to bring out the spiritual influence and teachings of 
the quarter's study, the review may be directed ac- 
cordingly. Some superintendents apportion the les- 
sons to different classes with the request that they 
will say which truth in that lesson, or in the lessons of 
that month, seems most precious to them, and why it 
seems so. For whatever purpose the lessons of the 
past twelve weeks have been studied, a review of them 
singly and collectively is calculated to give them new 
vividness and power. If they were worthy of a first 
study they are worthy of a re-examination, to fasten 
them more firmly in the memory, to deepen the im- 
pression of their teachings, and to give a new and 
better understanding of them in their mutual relations 
and their harmony as a series. The Sunday-school 
that has no well-conducted reviews misses one of the 
choicest agencies for religious instruction and influ- 
ence. 


Books and Authors. 


SENOR CASTELAR. 


Old Rome and New Italy. By Emilio Castelar, Translated b 

Mrs. Arthur Arnold. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The interest with which one takes up this come- 
ly volume is something more than the interest of liter- 
ary curiosity. Its author is at this moment, perhaps, 
the most attractive person in Europe; at all events, he 
is the one upon whom many millions of eyes are turned 
with a look in which great admiration is blent with 
anxious inquiry. Out of the dust and ignominy of the 
recent tumults .n Spain this one man emerges into 
clear view, and by his own personal superiority in 
genius and in character rescues his whole nation from 
the reproach of utter and hopeless degeneracy. May 
we despair of a race that still has virtue enough to 
produce a Castelar? And it gratifies and piques our 
regard to see a new book from the very hands which 
now seem to grasp the destinies of an ancient king- 
dom, and to hold likewise so many possibilities of 
blessing to mankind. 

This book is not so much an account of Italy and its 
capital as it is a statement of the author’s emotions 
while passing and repassing amid the ruins and the res- 
torations of the artistic nation.“ It is necessary for 
the reader to keep this in mind in order to save himself 
from disappointment. The author bestows upon us a 
succession of chapters respectively headed Arrival in 
Rome,” “The Roman Catacombs,” “The Sistine 
Chapel,“ “The Campo Santo of Pisa,” Venice,“ 
“The God of the Vatican,“ The Ghetto,” and so 
forth; and yet it is not what is commonly called in- 
formation that one must expect in these chapters. Of 
this the author gives us fair warning at the outset. 
This book,“ he tells us, “is the record of the lively 
emotions awakened in my soul by the marvelous spec- 
tacles of Italy. It is nota book of travels.” Indeed, 
there is somewhat too much of “lively emotions” in 
the book for our more prosaic and frigid northern 
tempers. We could have forgiven the author had he 
furnished us with fewer lively emotions and more 
lively facts. It may be that Castelar’s written prose is 
not capable of effective translation, and that his sen- 
tences grow tame and turgid by passing from Castilian 
into English. Certainly there is here, amid much dec- 
lamation, almost nothing of the pith, fire, and terse 
but most vivid imagery of his reported speeches. 
Even after being told that we are not to expect a book 
of incident and description, we find ourselves disturbed 
by the rather miscellaneous and disorderly character 


y 


-of the writing, and by its too easy transition into 


merely sentimental and oratorical gush. This remark 
by no means applies to every page of the book; but 
too ofteu we are tempted to yield to the author’s own 
notion of what he had written when he described it as 
“vague and incoherent imaginings.” 

Castelar is on so many accounts a man whom we 
want to know better, that we welcome every passage 
in this book in which he shows us some personal 
phase of himself. There are several notable instances 
of this sort, and they please with the spectacle of a 
man of warm heart as well as of strong brain. For 
example, we take this to be a genuine autobiographic 
stroke: The emotions awakened by the first sight of 
Italy are enduring. Isprung joyfully to land, and if 
our prosaic age did not quarrel with outward mani- 
festation of high sentiments I would have flung my- 
self on my knees and kissed the earth.“ And we are 
grateful for the following frank allusion to his earlier 
life, and to the passion and the despair which drove 
him in his manhood upon the journey to Italy whieh 
was the occasion of this book: To see the Eternal 
City was long the dream of my existence, one of the 
most anxious desires of my heart. Asa boy the Ro- 
man religion spoke to me of God, of Immortality, of 
redemption; of all that enlarges the horizon of the 
soul, even to the infinite. In youth the Latin language 
was my chief study—a study that to a plastic imagina- 
tion showed in high relief the sweet verses of Virgil, 
the conciseness of Tacitus, and the grander periods of 
Titus Livius—those heroes of antiquity who lived for 
liberty and for their country. On entering the portals of 
the University, Roman literature and Roman law in- 
spire the mind with an earnest desire to see those hills 
from whence so much light has shone upon human 


consciences; those sepulchres which inclose illustrious 
remains, which have nourished the plant of civilization 
upon our earth; the stones embrowned with sun and 
time where consul and tribunes have carved their 
names, apostles and martyrs their crosses—true me- 
mentoes, not of time, but rather of the universal effort 
to obtain and realize an ideal, that absorbs and tor- 
ments man, but which also elevates and transfigures 
him, compelling him to be as a warrior engaged in an 
incessant struggle, an agent and minister of endless 
progress. Tired of politics in Madrid, of commerce in 
London, of gayety in Paris, and even of nature in 
Geneva, wearied also with the positive tendencies of 
our age, visible at every step and at every moment, I 
took refuge in Rome, in order to spend some happy 
hours with history, art, and religion.“ 

For ourselves, next to the autobiographic passages of 
Sefior Castelar's book, those parts of it which have 
proved the most interesting are his sketches of the 
Pope. Indeed, we have not seen anywhere else so 
clear and so just an estimate of the Pontiff. Of his 
personal character Castelar speaks always with ten- 
derness and respect, calling him a man “ venerable 
from his age and his perfect morality.” Later in the 
book, in his chapter on The God of the Vatican,“ he 
draws, with no little insight and skill, a life-size por- 
trait of this extraordinary personage. Having sketched 
his youth, his education, his early military career, Cas- 
telar, in these vivid sentences, presents to us the young 
man who is now, in his old age, the head of the Roman 
Church. “ At last he renounced the military service, 
entered the Church, and applied himself to the duties 
ofa preacher. His attractive figure, his majestic air, 
his prominent features, sweetened by a smile of the 
purest benevolence, his nervous and impressionable 
nature, the rather sickly sensibility of his tempera- 
ment, the liveliness of his poetic imagination, the tone 
of his voice—the most mellow and sonorous I have 
ever heard—all these qualities secured him undoubted 
advantage as an orator, as one to be listened toand be- 
loved by the multitude. Some still remember his noc- 
turnal sermons in the public square, half-illumined bg 
torches, with a great crucifix on his shoulder; before 
him a discolored skull, on which was burning a yellow 
candle; in his hands at one noment the benediction of 
the Church, at another the malediction, with truly 
tragic gestures; and on his lips an eloquence which 
charmed the Italian people because of its sentiment 
and poetry. . Pius IX. still preserves the poetic 
passion of his youthful years. He loves the fine arts, 
like almost all the princes who have sat on the chair of 
St. Peter. There is much grace in his conversation, 
much benevolence in his character, and in his voice all 
the charm of music. . . He sometimes acknowl- 
edges that he has lost himself by his impetuosity. In 
such times he reproves himself with expressions of 
bitter irony, which fall from his lips on his oppressed 
heart. Irony and mockery are very remarkable in 
the conversation of Pius IX., touching even upon re- 
ligious subjects. Like all lovers of art, Pius 
IX. loves great emotions. His popularity and his tri- 
umphs delight him. I have beheld the Pope radiant 
with joy and satisfaction when receiving the homage 
of Catholic delegates from all nations—with the same 
sort of eagerness with which one expands the lungs 
after coming from a suffocating air, to inhale the 
freshness and oxygen of a healthy asmosphere. All 
pomp and luxury, tiaras studded with brilliants, man- 
tles strewn with showers of pearls, rich and costly 
crosses, all the adornments of his exalted office en- 
chant him, as jewels and fine attire do a lady of high 
society. I shall not exaggerate this quality—as Pe- 
truccelli has done in his picture of Pius [IX.—when I 
say that I observed how happy he looked when the 
crowd were pressing upon his steps and the Pontificial 
jewels shone on his majestic person. It is true that 
the wisest heads would be unsettled in such clouds of 
incense, at such servile adulation, the number of 
bishops which surround him, the Oriental court which 
attends him, the choirs which sing his praises, the va- 
rieties of music which fill the air with harmony in his 
honor, the pilgrims arrived from the most remote re- 
gions of the earth to hear the echo of his words—to 
catch the gesture of a benediction, the furtive shadow 
of a smile—the infinite homage which makes of the 
solitary old man of the Vatican more than a privileged 
and exalted mortal, a living god on the face of the 
earth!” 

But we will not longer detain the reader from the 
book itself, either by our descriptions ef it or by our 
excerpts from it. For its author's sake it must draw 
to itself a very general attention, which it will, upon 
the whole, sufficiently requite. 


A MISCELLANY OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The range of belief which is permitted under 
her thirty-nine articles by the Established Church of 
England gives to her clergy all the freedom that could 
be desired by the most restless—not to say reckless— 
speculator in the field of theology. It is quite in ac- 
cordance with this maternal indulgence that we find 
one of her sons publishing to the world what he calls 
The New Theology. “ The Rev. Henry B. Browning, 
M.A., rector of St. George with St. Paul, Stamford, 
England,” only claims to be its editor. In the ordinary 
sense of authorship, however, the contents of the vol- 
nme have evidently come to us through but one mind. 
The book is mainly made up of serious affirmations, in 
paragraphs or sentences duly numbered to facilitate 

The great majority of these assert yiews 
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far from new in any respect. They are merely bald 
statements of the common-places of Evangelical ortho- 
doxy.. On the face of the book there appears no good 
reason why they should be reaffirmed. Perhaps the 
author meant them to veil the too refulgent face of 
his more novel ideas. He does not want the world to 
turn about frightened, and flee from them at first 
sight. We are constrained to say, however, that even 
these views are novel only as entering into the creed 
of a rector in good standing in the Anglican Church. 
Many of them have a Swedenborgian phraseology 
and flavor, and point unmistakably to that well- 
known source of many things in new theologies; 
some of them spring from suggestions of modern 
spiritualism and animal magnetism; and most of them 
have a mixed paternity. We think, however, that 


Mr. Browning can claim as original a view of the vica- 


rious sufferings of Jesus, which he has made up from 
the sources we have indicated. The will of a de- 
mon,” he says, biologizes an impressible human 
subject—he is ‘ possessed of a devil.“ If one would 
heal him, and prays for the power, “a divine influ- 
ence descends, which makes the spiritual body“ (of the 
exorcist) “absorptive of the virus which the demon 
has poured through the body he has possessed. And 
now occurs a wonder. The very essences of that evil 
substance are taken into the soul and body of that 
friendly and mediatorial agent, eto. What now,“ 
he asks, if the Lord upon his cross drew into his as- 
sumed human body that enormous magnetic stream 
from Pandemonium which was saturating every hu- 
man organization in the world, and so bore the sins of 
all mankind in that body? What,“ he cries, growing 
a little eonfused as to guilt and corporate things in his 
enthusiasm, *“‘ What if the whole humanity of our 
planet as one corporate form had become negative to 
and absorptive of the streams of impure thought and 
feeling and passion gushing from the hells in one cor- 
porate form, and the Lord in his assumed humanity 
took upon himself the burden“ (virus) of that enor- 
mous, overwhelming guilt, and conquered and set 
bounds to the power of combined and embattled Pan- 
demonium?” He evidently thinks he did; and like- 
wise absorbed the virus .which, streaming through 
men, “had interpenetrated the terrestrial orb.“ 
Here are considerations,“ he exclaims, that may 
well make the skeptic pause’’ before he rejects the 
theory of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

It makes us pause in our notice of The New Theology. 
The book is admirably gotten up by the printers and 
binders. Published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


NOTES. 


One of those books which every person who can 
read wants to have always within arm’s length is the 
Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the World; from the enterprising house of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. This work has now been before 
the public about eighteen years, and has gained, what 
it well deserves, the rank of a celebrity, and even of 
an authority. A new edition, containing a revision of 
the old matter, and ten thousand new notices, together 
with the results of the census of 1870, suggests a renew- 
ed reference to it in this place. The object of the work 
is, in the first place, to present the correct pronuncia- 
tion of every geographical name in the world—and the 
list now exceeds one hundred thorsand; second, to 
furnish the freshest authentic information respecting 
every geographical object referred to. For example, 
let us suppose that we are reading early American his- 
tory, and that we see frequent mention of the earliest 
white settlement in Virginia,—Jamestown. We look 
into a modern map of Virginia, and we do not find the 
place. We wonder at the omission of a name so 
renowned. Having spent half an hour in looking 
at maps, only to puzzle ourselves by our own baffled 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, we remember 
the friendly possibilities lurking in Lippincott’s Gazet- 
teer. In a minute and a half we are helped to an ex- 
planation. ‘‘ Jamestown, a former village of James 
City Co., Virginia, on the N. bank of James river, 50 
miles E.S.E. of Richmond. The first English settle- 
ment in the United States was made at this place in 
1608; nothing now remains but a few ruins.” That 
tells the whole story. And the same may be said of a 
hundred thousand other cases. In short, then, Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer is a vast store-house of useful knowl- 
edge, condensed, clear, well-arranged, accessible. 


It is fair evidence, we suspect, of the great inter- 
est whieh American invalids now take in the supposed 
curative properties of mineral waters, that we have 
this year two rather large and elaborate books, from 
eminent physicians, embodying the latest information 
upon this. One of these books is by Dr. J. J. Moor- 
man, who for nearly forty years has been physician to 
the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia. His book, 
which is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., is called 
Mineral Springs of North America; How to Reach 
and How to Use them. Dr. Moorman aims to define 
the character and applicabilities of the mineral waters 
of America. After discussing the subject in its his- 
torical and scientific aspects, and giving such practical 
directions concerning the use of mineral waters as his 
great experience qualifies him to utter with a sort of 
authority, he proceeds to treat of the waters of Amer- 
ica under the heads of the States in which they are 
found. Among many valuable suggestions we call 
attention particularly to the author’s statement of the 
importance of there being an intelligent resident 
physician at every fountain, who would make it his 


— 


duty carefully to note the character of the various 
diseases submitted to its use, and the effects of water 
upon each case. Under such a system, each fountain 
would soon establish a reliable record for itself; the 
invalid would be greatly assisted in his selection of the 
proper agent to which he should resort, and the just 
character of each water be properly understood, and 
placed upon a firm and stable foundation.” The 
author’s observations have evidently been chiefly in 
the South; for it is to the springs of that region that 
he devotes the first 217 pages of the book, leaving only 
about 70 pages for the springs of the Northern States 
and of Canada. D. Appleton & Co. are the publishers 
of the other work on this subject, which is by Dr. 
George E. Walton, of Cincinnati, and is entitled Miner- 
al Springs of the United States and Canada, With 
Analyses and Notes of the Prominent Spas of Europe 
and a List of Sea-Side Resorts. Dr. Walter takes on 
very comprehensive survey of the subject. He gives 
an account of the mineral waters of antiquity and of 
modern Europe; he defines and classifies the several 
kinds of waters; he discusses their chemical constit- 
uents and their action; gives an abundance of direc- 
tions for the use of the waters, whether in bathing or 
drinking; and then, in the order of the waters, gives 


an account of the springs where each sort is to be had. 


With reference to the interesting question concerning 
the extent to which this country is supplied with 
mineral waters, Dr. Walton states that “although this 
country does not seem to present a complete list of the 
various classes of waters, still, for the treatment of 
many diseases, we have waters equal to any in the 
world; ‘and one potent subdivision, the aluminous 
chalybeates, are found nowhere but in America of 
equal strength. However, when the waters of the 

coast shall be thoroughly analyzed, doubtless 
wes find that some of them equal the celebrated 
alkaline thermals of Vichy, and the muriated alkaline 
thermals of Ems.“ 


There could hardly be a greater contrast, we 
should think, than that which exists between the men- 
tal action of the late Frederick Robertson of Brighton, 
Eng., and that of the Rev. Octavius Winslew, D. D., 
who dates from Brighton his preface to a volume of 
religious lectures with the fanciful title of Pisgah 
Views. It is a gentle, pious, expatiation on “ the nega- 
tives of the heavenly state.“ There shall be no more 
curse; no more night; no more sea; pain; tears; 
death. Much of it consists of mfdly-worded state- 
ments and analogies of very doubtful accuracy, but 
enlivened by exclamations, and pervaded by a fervor 
of simple faith. A certain class of spiritually-minded 
people will doubtless feel that they ought to read it, 
and will be comforted by it. It is dedicated to the 
Earl of Kintore, and is neatly published by Carter & 
Brothers, New York. 

There are many advantages in what is called ex- 
temporaneous speaking, but unless a man has himself 
well in hand he will be in danger, when speaking with- 
out the manuscript, of becoming diffuse, and repeti- 
tious, and of falling into aslovenly use of language. 
The majority of men will also misrepresent their ac- 
tual strength by shrinking from the pain of thorough 
and protracted thinking, and giving to their hearers 
only that which comes to them without an effort. 
These defects mar a series of discourses on the usual 
pulpit themes published in Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. The sermons were steno- 
graphically reported as they were delivered by the 
Rev. J. L. Dudley. He has named the series Tides and 
Tendencies. They show a good deal of opposition to 
the Westminster Catechism, and are marked by a dash- 
ing carelessness of statement and assertion which we 
think the author would not like to have brought up 
for judgment before cool-headed and well-informed 
men. The sprightly, confident style which character- 
izes the book belongs, we fear,—and because of the 
reason we have named,—to the average extemporane- 
ous preaching of our day. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have issued, through 
the excellent press of J. Wilson & Son, Cambridge, an 
Exposition of the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by William Hanna, D. D. It is a 
lucid, and, from his point of view, an almost exhaust- 
ive explication of this important passage. It is ad- 
dressed to believers, and avoids the grosser theories of 
the resurrection of the dead, unfolding in an interest- 


ing way and with much quiet earnestness the argument 


of the apostle, and dwelling instructively on its salient 
points. 

The venerable Mark Hopkins is making good 
use of the leisure which his retirement from the presi- 
dency of Williams College affords him, by bringing 
together some of the results of his studies into a book 
called An Outline History of Man, which is soon to be 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The same 
publishers announce as nearly ready the second vol- 
ume of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, translated 
from the fourth German edition by Professor George 
S. Morris of the University of Michigan. Besides Pro- 
fessor Morris’s work upon this volume—which, we 
may be sure, will be perfectly done—the volume is to 
be rendered additionally valuable by an essay on En- 
glish Philosophy by President Noah Porter of Yale 
College, and by an essay on Italian Philosophy from 
Professor V. Botta of New York. We are prom- 
ised from the same house Saxe Holm’s Stories ; 
Jules Verne’s Journey to the Center of the Earth—a 
journey which we heartily wish he would make; The 


Story of Wandering Willie; The Burgomaster’s Fam- 
iy, by Christine Muller; the third volume of The 
Speaker's Commentary, by the Rev. George Rawlin- 
son; three new volumes of Lange's Gommentary; the 
fourth volume of Curtius’s History of Greece; The 
Preternatural Origin of the Bible, by Henry Rogers; 
Central Asia, by Bayard Taylor; and two volumes of 
the llustrated Library of Wonders. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps holds the opinion 
that the present dress of woman is bad taste, bad 
hygiene, and bad morals; and in a sprightly little 
book, published by James R. Osgood & Co., she has 
unfolded the reasons for the faith that is in her. It is 
called What to Wear? If it does not make a great 
many converts, it will at least set women a thinking 
on this subject,—which employment may prove to be 
as useful as it would be novel. 

Though the Worcester Convention is happily 
over, the American people are likely to have still fur- 
ther occasion to read Warrington’s” pungent pam- 
phiet entitled, The Salary Grab, published by Lee & 
Shepard of Boston, and Lee, Shepard & Diflingham of 
New York. 

The Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, who speaks with 
the authority of an expert, has prepared for the special 
help of Sunday-school teachers a little book called, 
Review Exercises in the Sunday-scheol, Their Vahie 
and Methods. It is published by the American Sun- 
day-school Union. 

It is in recognition of the growing tendency to 
employ in our churches some form of responsive wor- 
ship that A. S. Barnes & Co. have published The Psal- 
ter, or Selections from the Book of Psalms, arranged 
to be used in public worship. 

We are indebted to J. B. Lippincott & Co. for 
two volumes of recent verse-making, which we regret 
that we cannot more particularly notice. Qne is 
called Lyrics, by Pearl Rivers of New Orleans; and 
the other is entitled, Out of Sweet Solitude, and is by 
Eleanor C. Donuelly. 

The following are among the latest novels that 
have reached us: Athol, by M. R. H. New York: 
Pott, Young & Co.; Strangers and Pilgrims, by M. E. 
Braddon. New York: Harper & Brothers; Fun and 
Work, by the author of Little Kitty's Library. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers; A Good Match, by 
Amelia Perrier, author of Mea Culpa. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co.; The Dead Marquise, by Leonard 
Kip. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; By-and-By: 
An Historical Romance of the Future, by Edward 
Maitland, same publishers; Alice Porter, by the author 
of High Mountain Apart. New York: Board of Pub- 
lication, Reformed Church in America. 

The story of the life experience of George Müller 
of Bristol, England, written by himself, and entitled, 
The Life of Trust: Being a Narrative of the Lord's 
Dealings with the Author, made a profound impres- 
sion upon the minds of many religious people, when it 
was first published in this country nearly fifteen years 
ago. Gould & Lincoln now publish a new edition, re- 
vised, enlarged and improved, with the history of Mr. 
Muller's life brought down to latest dates. 

A strong, healthy, helpful book is Mr. Minot 
Judson Savage's Christianity the Science of Manhood, 
just issued by Noyes, Holmes & Co. of Boston. Itisa 
book for questioners, and was born,“ as its author 
author assures us, of conflict and doubt.“ Since his 
thirteenth year, when he became a member of the 
Church, he “has fought over the whole ground of 
modern skepticism, in a hand-to-hand contest with its 
shadows and its facts. He has found it impossible to 
rest in tradition, and has felt compelled to seek a rea- 
sonable basis on which to stand.“ It strikes us that he 
has found what he has sought. 

Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. have ni out 
a new and greatly improved edition“ of Intellectual 
Philosophy, a text-book for schools and colleges, by 
J. T. Champlin, D.D., President of Colby University. 
The Reverend Andrew P. Peabody, LL.D., Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College, has 
prepared A Manual of Moral Philosophy. Though 
this work was written particularly for the use of the 
Freshman Class in Harvard College,“ it is well suited 
to supply a need, felt in our high schools, of a manual 
of moral science fitted for the more advanced classes. 
Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
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Business Department. 


RAILROAD BONDS OW 
TRUNK LINES, 


The most popular belief in regard to the 
financial success of new railroads in this 
country at the present time, is embodied 
in the idea that East AND West TRUNK 
Lrygs’’ can hardly fail to be prosperous 
under any management that is even tol- 
erably honest and efficient. And where 
such roads are managed with the utmost 
ability, economy, and integrity, their suc- 
cess is looked upon as certain. The great 
confidence in such lines of railroad is 
based, first, upon the enormous success of 
the principal through routes now in ope- 
ration, and secondly, upon the knowledge 
that the traffic between the Atlantic coast 
and the West, during future years, must 
reach awolume far beyond anything that 
has yet been seen. 

It follows from the above that every 
railroad reaching from the coast to the 
waters of the great Lakes, or navigable 
rivers of the West, has a special claim on 
the attention f investors for their caro- 
ful investigation. One of these important 
lines now under construction is the Port- 
land and @gdensburgh, and Messrs. Fair- 
banks & Co., 311 Broadway, the well- 
known scale manufacturers, are still of- 
fering at 80 some of the 6 per cent. first 
mortgage gold bonds on the Vermont 
Division, which is 117 miles long, and al- 
ready completed for over 60 miles.—Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, N. F. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 
HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuess connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation: 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undert%ke to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 


Communications in regard to these mat- 2 


ters must be addressed to J. B. Fon D & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Unton 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers. Christian Unton. 


Now is the season for replenishing your 
homes with Carpets and Curtains. All in 
Want are invited to visit Messrs. Foster 
& Bros.’ Warehouse, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. They exhibit an elegant stock 
of all grades of Carpets, and a large as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains and Uphol- 
stery Gods. 


TAKE YouR DYEING AND CLEANING to 
the New York Dyeing and Printing Es- 
tablishment, Staten Island. 98 Duane St., 
752 Broadway and 610 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, and 166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Fourwrrvre AND WARE- 
HOUSES, 202 and 201 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN 
ANDTHE AMERICAN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


Y reference to the General Regula- 

tions of the Vienna Universal Exhi- 
bition,” published by Archduke Regnier, 
President of the Imperial Commission, 
we find medals were to be awarded, in 
the Mechanical Department, in two class- 
es—one for Merit, and one for PROGREss. 
The medal for merit was for the article 
possessing the greatest merit of its kind 
and elass; and the medal for progress for 
the article or thing which had made the 
greatest progression toward perfection. 
(In this country, the award of progress 
would be called a second premium.) 
Hence we conclude that, as the Wilson 
Sewing Machine was the only sewing ma- 
chine that received the Grand Medal of 
Merit, when the awards were made at the 
Vienna Exposition, it must have been the 
best sewing machine on exhibition; al- 
though other sewing machines that re- 
ceived medals for progress should not be 
considered very inferior machines. At 
the Great American Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, they may have so improved 
as to equal the world-renowned Wilson 
Shuttle Sewing Machine.— New York Tri- 
bune, Sept. 8th, 1873. 


Dr. Hares’ SANITARIUM.—High upon 
the hillside at Watkins, N. Y., overlooking the 
Seneca Lake for twenty-two miles, and within 
ten minutes’ walk of the far-famed Watkins 
Glen. The aim of the institution is to restore 
4 renewal of 


Invalids will receive circulars and refer- 
ences on application to P. H. HATE, M.D. 


BucuHAn’s Soar kills 
roaches, vermin, and all insects which harbor 
in the house or stable, and rids dogs of fi 
Never fails. Chemists, Py editors, 


e best preventives 
and disinfectants + 44 Sold by druggists. 
Different varieties of these soaps for laundry, 

cinal, and disin- 


toilet, dental, shaving, medi 
fecting purposes. 


& Ginns Srwra MACHINE 
Frret In Murr. —To the Willcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Com y was awarded the 8 
premium at Vienna for superior * 
other —— being for progress 
competing machines have mad sufficient — 
gross they may at some future exhibition re- 
ceive a similar mark of distinction. 


ParK Towns, SEASIDE To 
TERIES, LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
PLACES.—Robert Morris — has 

lans for 12 Park Towns, 19 Cemeteries, — 


advice, plans and superintendence for all kinds 
of suburban and rural improvements. Offices 
—19 City Exchange, Boston, Mass.; 705 Sansom 
8 and Ridley Park, Delaware 
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Corr & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
korchief, CASHMERE Bouquet,“ will be appre- 
clated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of 
the same name. 


WAT SPLENDID is the excla- 


mation that a perfect, even, and brilliant set 
of teeth, usua y elicits — the gleami 
ivory once a ont, an 


thus render its An impe 


TEE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 


OF 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
[Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 


As reported by T. J. ELN woop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. Ka. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,26 cts. Bound in 
extra cloth, 50 cts. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 


Christian Union Office, 
* Park Place, N. v. 


Apply to 


RENCH OT AMPING 
in any quantities. Send 
Mme. L. S 
636 Broad 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


E. 


Fun ns, AN VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCO ALBUMS AND PHO- 
— Or Photo-Lantern 
7. 

of Photographic Materials, 


eir toilet soap of Son 


Slides | Contains ten Pieces of Vocal 


MUSIC, &. 
A SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK! 
RIVER OF LIFE. 


Verily * 
River River Life 
rAbounding 
able music which the 
h bo: 22 a girls will 
an n. 
need m ch Milling will ap- 
= in our Ch 
Book, the AMERI- of TUNE BooK 
this we have drawn on 
w n writers of Sab- 


lar th School 
ook, edited by 
— 
River 2 Life 


Its Success Cannot be Deubted. 
t SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $90 per 100. 
Sample copies 30 ots. each. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, New York. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
1 TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 


FOR THE USE OF 


Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
The Family Circle and the 
Sanday School. 


Prepared under the personal supervision and — 
rection of DR. EBEN TOURJEE. whose 
thusiastic and successful labors in behalf of — 
church music are well — Eminent authori- 
ties combine tn 8 it 1 BEST HYMN 
AND T EB N EXIST ENCE 


2 pages, containing 


Itisa — . — 214. of 
324 Melodies, ond Hymns. 


AS G0LD 


ROYAL DIA D EM 


Newest Sunday-Scheel Song-Book 
and competent judges pronounce it 


THE BEST OF THE NEW ONES. 
ROYAL BIADEM 


Contains 160 pages of New Songs, by the 
favorite authors, Lowry and Doane, is 

printed on tinted paper, yet it is sold at the pop- 
ular paice—830 per hundred copies, bound. 


ce” Examine it; you will like it! 


ROYAL DIADEM sent in paper cover. 
‘for examination, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Fis DIADEM, GOLD 


BIGLOW & MAIN, — 
(Successors to WX. B. BEADBURY,) 
New York and Chicago. 


NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” 
AND 
**HAPPY HOORS,” 


By MILLARD. Sent by Mail. Price each, 0 
cents. Eminently the best songs of the season, and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 


Just the very latest out,” 


A NEW MI 3 th 


GETZES NEW SCHOOL 
PARLOR ORGAN, 


Toe hud at the | [aber of of Teacher and Scholar. 
Price, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


A PSA — 11 selections from the 
Psalms of David, arranged be read rice 
neorporu n one at withou dorsed by the profession as the best, most 
— #1; per hundred. Samp OPT thorough, most attractive, and teaches in the moat 
post stpald, Psalte ter edition, 1.% manner. suited to pupils of every de of 
"Published H. GENT, Congregational | Bass’ Bent by mall. 
0 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOY: 


A Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 


By P. P. BLISS. 
The Jo y conteine 192 pages. Price 75 cents or 
87.50 pe zen. Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
— ‘of 7235 cents. 


ROOT’S MUDEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. Caataining the most — os 
thorough and progressive exercises, of every 
of difficulty, ever published. Also Organ 4 — 
0 Pieces, Organ Accompaniments, Organ Vol- 


pularity of Mr. Roor’ — — — 

Reed Orean ns are a sufficient ¢ 
Organ 8 “the — 
ce $2.0. Sent 


n es. 
The merits and 
works for Reed 
that the Medel 0 
Organ instructor ever published. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


PALMER'S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartett 
and Choruse arranged for use of Musi 
Conventions, High Schools, Colle * 
Choirs, Academies, and the ie Circle. By H. 
PALMER, author of Song King, Song 2 
1 etc. ete. cents each, or 
pecimen cop mail upon re- 
— vot 75 cents. All publis ed by 


N EW MUSIC! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. T., 


and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 
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e Marc 
Brindisi. — 
Dat makes me noddings vut. Song an 
May wood. 
Get up and shut the Door. Comic Song. 5 ys. 
Jennie, the Flower of Kildare. Song and Cho. 


Stewart. 
Lost and Cast Awa 


wer. Song and Cho. Hays. 
My Love 3 under the Daisies. Song ani 


Neath the White and Purple Blossoms. Song 

Nora ils Dreaming of You. Song and “gees. 


Ovaters and Wineat2 A.M. Son Stewart. 
Will he come Home to-night, Mother? Danks. 


Sedgwick’s Perfect and Complete Methods. 


For the German Acecordio n 
Complete Met 
For the French 


Ses 8 8 s 


Me 
English Concertina............ 
Complete Method 


Now Ready, the Second Edition of 


THE CLUSTER, 
For Schools, Choirs, Conventions, etc. 
Price, $1.80 each ; $13.50 per dozen. 
“Peters Musical Monthly” 
FOR SEPTEMBER, Price V cents, 


TILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


“THE SABBATH,” 


Contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations, and pretty melodies 
by eminent authors. Price $1.0. Sent by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.0. 


HOOD’S 
MUSICAL MANUAL 


Is the best Musical Text Book copteine — 
little information. Sent by mail. 
SENT FREE TO 


WALKeR’s Musical Almanac 
Lan & Watker, Ve. philadelphia.” 
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Tun SEASONS FOR 
PURCHASING 


RATTAN FABRICS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 


ARE THE 
AUTUMN anp WINTER. 


FURNITURE, 


Comfortable, Durable, Light, and Beautiful. 
NEW AMERICAN, 
GERMAN and FRENCH DESIGNS. 


MATTING, 


For Public Buildings, Halls, Schools, Rail- 
way and Street Cars, Omnibuses, and 
all places where a neat and dura- 
ble Matting is required’ 


OUTSIDE DOOR MATS, 


Solid Brush and Open Work, of Rattan 
aud Cocoa Fibres. 


Inside Mats and Rugs, all Weol, Wool Bor- 
dered * Adelaide,“ all Styles and Prices. 


Mats of any description made to order. 
BASKETS, 


Oval, Round and Square. Clothes Baskets, 
Laundry, Hampers, Market, School, 
Fruit, Werk, Bushel, Butcher, Of. 
fice, Napkin, Kuife. Reticules 
and Traveling Baskets. 


STABLE AND SNOW BROOMS. 


The superior skill and machinery used in manu- 
acturing. together with the — strength and 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


N Thursday of next week there will convene 
in Association Hall, in this city, a world’s 
conference of the Evangelical Alliance. This is the 
first gathering of the kind in America, and is, to 
our thinking, much the most important meeting 
of the Alliance ever held. Nevertheless, it would 
be easy for us to overstate the significance of any 
such assemblage. The day has passed when coun- 
cils or conventions can be accounted points of de- 
parture. Revolutions in thought, great impulses 
in given directions, do not start from assemblies 
now. The printing-press, the telegraph, the rail- 
way, and the wide diffusion of knowledge among 
the masses of people, keep the world in a sort of 
perpetual committee of the whole for the discus- 
sion of great issues, and an ecumenical council of 
any sort cannot have the importance that attached 
to such gatherings in the earlier ages. The world 
does not stop thinking now while a few wise men 
debate. And it is in the very nature of things that 
such a convention cannot count for so much 
among Protestants as among Roman Catholics. 
The right of private judgment robs an ecumenical 
council of authority. The meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance is merely a conference. It will 
assume no authority and utter no decree. The 
weight of its conclusions will lie altogether in the 
reasonableness of them. Every man will sit in 
judgment on its judgments. We doubt not that 
the churchman, in love with centralized ecclesias- 
tical authority and that unity of consent which 
only ignorance or superstition can insure, will re- 
gard the lack of authority in the conclusions of 
the conference as a fatal defect. But we, loving 
liberty and individual development more than 
uniformity, think this its great superiority over 
the old councils. We rejoice that the ark of God 
is not in the hands of any sanhedrim of theologi- 
ans, however wise. 
But there is a significance in such an assemblage 
as this which no general dissemination of informa- 
tion by means of the printing-press can ever take 
away. Evangelical Christians of learning and in- 
fluence in their several countries come here to 
look one another in the face. From a common 
starting-point at the Reformation, Evangelical 
Christianity, without forsaking its old symbols, 
has developed a wide diversity in different nation- 
alities. In Germany it has been modified by its 
contact with critical thought, France by its 
contiguity fo and conflict with, Romanism and 
Rationalism, in England it has Deen deeply influ- 
enced by the Puritan revival in the seventeenth, 
and the Methodistic revival of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. In America its absolute freedom from 


State control has caused it to take ona national 
development quite distinct even from that of Eng- 
land, and now. the older forms of Evangelical 
Protestantism come to meet one another in the 
presence of this newest and best form of all. From 
this meeting face to face, the men who lead the 
thought of Evangelical Christendom ought to 
learn many things, the one from the other. Most 
of all, the lesson of such an assemblage will be 
Christian unity, and along with it a wise and gen- 
erous toleration of wide differences of thought and 
practice. 

The real consequence of the association, then, 
will not lie chiefly in its published transactions. 
We can hardly hope for a single entirely new 
thought in the elaborate papers which will be 
read by the members of the Conference. The 
opinions of these men are already well known, 
their learned cogitations have already been placed 
within the reach of scholars by the press. It is 
rather in what the members of the Conference will 
get, than in what they will give, that the good re- 
sult of the meeting will be seen. They cannot 
meet in friendly communion and discussion with- 
out having their horizon enlarged. Germany and 
Holland and France will learn many things from 
England and America, and England and America 
may learn much from the continent of Europe. 

The delegates from the continent will see many 
things that ought to surprise them. They will see 
a quietness and restfulness about our Sunday 
which they have not at home, albeit they may, 
even at this day, find some painfulness and over- 
strictness in the Sabbath-keeping of some of the 
families with whom they will stay. They will see 
that wonder of our American Christianity, the 
Sunday-school, with all its elements of excellence. 
They may detect, too, some of its defects, They 
will see an earnest activity on the part of laymen 
unknown to them at home. The foreign delegates 
will see, above all, what will surprise their incred- 
ulous eyes more than all, a free church in a free 
state—religion all the more active and vital that 
it is neither supported nor hampered by the State. 
It is no small thing that the conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance brings many of the leaders of 
evangelical thought from Europe to see this with 
their own eyes. 

p=" 


MODERN PILGRIMAGES. 


N the second morning of September, in this 
present intelligent year of Grace, there fared 
forth from London six hundred English pilgrims 
bound for the shrine of the holy Saint Margaret 
Mary Alacoque at Paray-le-Monial. All summer 
the pleasant ways of France have been thronged 
with like migrations. A million and a half of 
devotees, it is said, have paid their vows of pil- 
grimage at one and another miraculousaltar. But 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, whose wor- 
ship was instituted by the beatified nun of Paray, 
fires the great multitude to seek the scene of her 
visitation. 

On a single June day thirty thousand wayfaring 
penitents repaired to her cloister. Every parish 
of the capital was represented by a delegation 
bearing aloft its distinctive standard. From Al- 
sace-Lorraine on the one side to the high-perched 
hamiets of Oude on the other, the remotest regions 
of France sent their pious contingent. One hun- 
dred and fifty consecrated banners kindled the fer- 
vor of the faithful with devout legends. Wrought 
in gold and veiled in mournful crape appeared 
these and like inscriptions: Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, save us! Save France! Restore to us our 
country.“ Sacred Heart, Restore France. Save 
our country!” ‘‘Sacred Heart, pardon and save!“ 
Mass began at midnight, at more than twenty 
altars, and throughout the brief summer night 
and the long summer day masses and the sacra- 
ment filled the hours. A week later fifty members 
of the National Assembly, representing one hun- 
dred and fifty more, took the communion at the 
altar of the holy Saint Margaret Mary, and con- 
secrated stricken and sinful France to the worship 
and the protection of the Sacred Heart. 

It must be owned that these pilgrimages have 
the modern and prosaic air inseparable from their 
time. For the medieval hair-cloth gown and 
hempen girdle are worn the serviceable business 
suit and fashionable walking-dress. For narrow 
scrip and oaken staff appear plump port-monnaies 
and silk umbrellas. In place of foot-sore limping 
on penitential peas, these pilgrims accept that 
pleasant satisfaction for sin which inheres in swift- 
rolling railway cars and comfortable steamers. 
For the scant, uncertain crust, and water from 
the brook, which fed the piety of the tenth-cen- 


tury palmer, their eupeptic stomachs substitute 
the sufficient luncheon-basket and cheering vin 
ordinaire. 

Is their migration, therefore, insincere and tri- 
fling? We ſconfess that it seems to us important 
through its unimpeachable sincerity. When pub- 
lic opinion constrained every man to make at least 
one devotional pilgrimage or be accounted un- 
sound in the faith, armies of hypocrites doubtless 
kissed the saints’ bones, or brought back from 
Jericho their expiatory sprig of palm. But the 
men and women of to-day, who put aside the 
hurrying cares of the lifę that now is, and, for the 
sake of the life which is to come, pin on the badge 
of the sad cross and the flaming heart, and go on 
an expedition which the same public opinion pro- 
nounces crazy or dishonest, are clearly not hypo- 
erites. 

This Romanist awakening, therefore, is plainly 
as sincere a religious expression as our owa evan- 
gelical revivals. After great national calamities 
the hearts of men are easily touched to senti- 
mental sorrow for sin and strict observances of 
pious ceremonial. Commonly, when the mental 
and nervous strain is relaxed the brief religious 
fervor wanes. And two or three years of stable 
national prosperity and rapid money-getting would 
doubtless make a devotional pilgrimage seem al- 
most as anachronistic to France as to America. 

We are not, therefore, of those gloomy prophets 
who forecast from this enormous demonstration a 
general revival of the papal power in Europe and 
at home. But we are free to say that the Protest- 
ant church has done too much to prepare the way 
for that event, and make its paths straight. For 
it is the sincerity of unreasonableness which is the 
strength of the Catholic cause. Only one thing 
can vanquish it, which is the sincerity of reason- 
ableness. And for that element not a few Protest- 
ants, for the last two centuries, have shown a con- 
tempt hardly less lofty than that of our Romanist 
adversaries. 

The Reformation drew to its defense not only 
the noblest hearts but the strongest heads of its 
time. It was an intellectual no less than a moral 
movement. But for many generations the evan- 
gelical fold has needlessly repelled some of the 
strongest heads of their time. Men of science, of 
philosophy, of the highest imagination are barred 
out by dogmatic tests which they cannot pass. It 
is useless to deny that men of the highest intellect 
are in many cases divorced from the service of the 
Protestant Church. Free-thinkers” edit our 
journals and magazines, plead in our Courts, nend 
our bodies, give their whole lives to noble human- 
itarian and scientific work, in the name of a high 
ideal of duty but not in the name of Christ. Can 
we Christians afford this defection ? 

No creed or formula whose dry bones are not 
again and again made to live by the breath of the 
highest thought of each successive age has any 
vivifying power. The Church which professes it 
comes to insist on external forms and doctrinal 
points instead of on the new life of the soul. The 
Romanist communion lays final stress on sacra- 
mental observances. The Protestant, which came 
into being to deny the efficacy of these, insists 
too exclusively on adhesion to dogmatic theology 
and acceptance of visible means of grace, as 
church-going, communion, baptism, conference. 
An unintelligent devotion, which both Churches 
do their best to breed, is more likely, perhaps, to 
be pleased with the pretty fables and dramatic 
beauty of the Catholic ceremonial than with the 
hard dogma and bare simplicity of the Protestant, 
and so a Catholic revival is not impossible. 

We Protestants reprobate, and with justice, the 
corrupt life which may co-exist with the most de- 
vout profession of the Romanist faith. But every 
day gives proof that we stand in like evil plight. 
Church members have a bad name among worldly 
people for small cheatings and dishonesties. Great 
moneyed institutions built on the Christian pro- 
fession of their managers crumble into disgraceful 
ruin. Last winter’s scandal in Congress touched 
professing Christians most nearly. We must face 
the fact that during the two generations wherein 
the Reformation did not insist on salvation by 
doctrine, but did insist on godly lives, it drew in 
all the greatness of the time and was God's visible 
kingdom. It is only when we, too, are ready to 
declare a new liberality and a new morality that 
the Protestantism of the nineteenth century will 
cease to be shamed by the Protestantism of the 
sixteenth. And in that hour Catholic pilgrimages 
and Catholic revivals will have as little significance 

as they had after the Reformation had shattered 
the power of Romish Church and Romish State 
alike, . | 
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THESE LITTLE ONES. 
ESUS was the first great teacher of men who 
2 showed a genuine sympathy for childhood— 
perhaps the only teacher of antiquity who cared 
for childhood as such. Plato treats of children 
and their games, but he treats them from the 
standpoint of a publicist. They are elements not 
to be left out in constructing society. Children, 
in Plato’s eyes, are not to be neglected, because 
children will inevitably come to be men and 
women. But Jesus was the first who loved child- 
hood for the sake of childhood. In the earlier 
stages of civilization it is the main endeavor of men 
to get away from childhood. It represents imma- 
turity of body and mind, ignorance and folly. 
The ancients esteemed it their first duty to put 
away childish things. It was Jesus who, seeking 
to bring about a new and higher development of 
character, perceived that there were elements in 
childhood to be preserved in the highest man- 
hood; that a man must, indeed, set back again 
toward the innocence and simplicity of childhood 
if he would be trulya man. Until Jesus Christ, 
the world had no place for childhood in its 
thoughts. When he said, Of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven,” it was a revelation. 

It has not been long since childhood was an un- 
known land to the modern world. Until the 
nineteenth century, children had little place in 
art or literature. Cherubs there were in the Mid- 
dle Age, all heads and wings, but flesh and blood 
children were unknown. Shakespeare created 
everything but children, and Milton probably 
thought babies only fit to be handled by nursery- 
maids. English literature did not make any very 
cordial acquaintance with children until its latest 
stage. There were a few chiliren’s books in the 
last century, some of them excellent, as Sandford 
and Merton, and a few others. But children were 
clearly little accounted of in booksellers’ calcula- 
tions until within the range of ourowntime. In 
literature and in art this isthe era of childhood. 
Poetry and genre painting are half-engrossed with 
the doings of children; fairy-lore and mud-pies are 
‘not things to be despised now-a-days. The world 
is flooded with stories for boys and tales for girls. 
No chromos are so much sought for as those which 
represent children and their occupations. 

Te some extent, religious life in this country has 
felt the influence of the prevailing passion for 
childhood. The most active Christianity is in the 
Sunday-school; the great majority of religious 
books are for children. The Sunday-schools of 
New York and Brooklyn have half a million dol- 
lars invested in silken banners alone. For the 
Sunday-school has learned also the good lesson 
that the first step toward making children better 
is to make them happy. 

But there are yet very great improvements to be 
made in the church’s treatment of childhood. The 
Sunday-school is good as far as it goes, but it is 
too narrow. Its chief work should not be to 
teach the dry facts of Scripture history and the 
hard formulas of the catechism. Nor is even the 
excitation of good purposes and devout emotions 
sufficient to satisfy the ideal of what the Sunday- 
school should do for childhood. Religion is not a 
thing by itself, it has to do with the whole life; 
and the religion of the Sunday-school should on- 
cern itself with all the duties of a child's life. 
Honesty between the child and his playmate, 
honesty between pupil and teacher, kindness in 
the home, self-control under provocation, are all 
duties that should be taught by Sunday-school 
teachers. To do this the teacher must have a 
quick and lively sympathy with the pupils, and a 
social as well as a Sunday-school acquaintance 
with them. 

Sunday-schools are too narrow in many regards. 
Let us not be impatient with what has been done; 
but, above all, let us not fora moment dream that 
‘we have attained to any completeness. It will 
‘some day come to pass that the church will takea 
wider interest in the welfare of childhood. It will 
buy not religious books alone, but a good secular 
— It will crowd: out vicious and over-excit- 

literature by supplying the best books and 
pers. Every local church will one day keep 
oun good reading-parlors, where young men who 
have not pleasant homes, or to whom the confine- 
ment of home grows irksome, may gather for read- 
ing and conversation. The time is coming when 
not in childhood alone, but in the dangerous forma- 
tive period of youth the church will reach out a 
-hand to help its Sunday-scholars. And the ideal 
church is one that cares for childhood and youth, 
not only on Sunday and in the matter of its re- 
Ugiousness, but in every relation, duty, and in- 
“terest of life, 


One of the highest results of the church's care 
for childhood is the effect upon adult piety. The 
time has been when men were not instructed to 
enter the kingdom of heaven as a little child, 
but as a learned theologian. A neophyte was be- 
wildered with profound explanations of the differ- 
ence between a historical faith and a saving faith ; 
with an elephantine exegesis of hard texts relating 
to the mysteries of godliness. But the necessities 
of childhood, its simplicity and directness of ac- 
tion have had their influence upon our methods. 
The hard stones of abstruse definition have been 
taken out of the road that little feet may not 
stumble. Little children have shown us how easy 
it is to enter that gate which, if it is narrow, stands 
ever open to him who will enter in. This labor 
with children has tended to change the manner of 
preaching, the minister has gotten off his stilts, 
and we have all been brought nearer to Christ 
through childhood. 


THE BODY OF A RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


T is a condition of life in this world that every 
soul must have a body and every body a soul. 
Soulless bodies are corpses and bodiless souls are 
ghosts; neither ghosts nor corpses are of much 
avail for the practical purposes of life. 

This is true in other than the literal sense. A 
man may have never so great a genius, but unless 
the thoughts that stir within him ean find incar- 
nation in fit expression, — unless they can crystal- 
ize into words, or shape themselves into pictures, 
or utter themselves in harmonies, or build them- 
selves in stone, or take on form in some other way 
—they must ever be but wandering ghosts that 
torment their possessor for his inability to give 
them a body. But in every great work the soul is 
the principal thing. There are myriads of imita- 
tors who sing songs, paint pictures, build churches, 
write novels and do other things, with cieverness, 
but who see only the outside of their work, never 
perceiving how entirely their structures are without 
souls—bearing the same relation to a genuine work 
of art that a mannikin does toaman. This ten- 
dency to see only the outside is the prevailing 
error. The world is full of fair outsides—mere 
shells, void of any inhabiting and quickening 
spirits. 

A great deal of the religious living in the world 
is outside living. A round of observances is gone 
through with; is not that enough? We are not 
speaking of hypocrites, but of well-meaning peo- 
ple. There is a person who, had he appeared to 
John Bunyan in his dream, would have been chris- 
tened Mr. Name-to-live. Mr. Name-to-live figures 
in the Book of Revelations. He is a church mem- 
ber. He has been baptized. He takes the com- 
munion regularly. He is remarkable for the gen- 
eral propriety of his manner, the general excellence 
of his demeanor. His habits are regular—his ob- 
servances of times and of seasons strict. ‘‘ What 
more would you have?” asks the complacent face 
of Mr. Name-to-live. He does not know that he is 
dead. He has never thought how empty his heart 
is of earnest feeling and of high purpose. He has 
never dreamed that his soul is dry, parched, and 
unproductive. If a man is regular at the prayer- 
meeting, punctual in the outward observance of 
seasons of prayer, and strict in keeping the com- 
mandments, is he not a Christian? He certainly 
has the body of a Christian life, and if arms and 
legs and head and feet, and other physical organs, 
could constitute a man, then would the outer form 
make one a Christian. 

But a Christian life is more than this. Christ 
was the apostle of an enthusiastic service of God. 
He wanted men to live as fountains flow, with 
spontaneity. It is not enough, according to the 
Christian standard, that one should do—one must 
do from the depths of one’s soul. Of course it is 
vastly better that one should preserve even the 
outer form than that both form and spirit should 
be neglected. But if any man find his heart dry 
and parched, a land without springing grass or 
blossoming flower, let him go to the fountains of 
devout meditation and of communion with God, the 
Heavenly Father, that he may be quickened in the 
inner man. 

But in our antagonism to mere outward living, 
we are in danger of having a religion of too little 
body. We have in this country well-nigh discard- 
ed all religious feasts and fasts; we have come to 
treat with proper contempt all superstitious be- 
liefs in a magic efficacy in the sacraments ; we have 
contended for the right of the individual against 
the despotic usurpation of church and priest, and 
now we are in a fair way to plunge headlong into 
the opposite piety. Since 


men may be saved without church membership, 
the advantages of association are neglected ; since 
baptism is not a condition precedent to one’s entry 
into heaven, baptism is passed over; and since the 
devout soul may eat the bread which came down 
from heaven without partaking of the bread and 
wine of the communion-table, the Lord’s Supper 
is not observed. Why should we go to prayer- 
meeting when God may be found anywhere ? Why 
have family worship when we ought to pray in our 
hearts? And lest our secret prayer should grow 
formal, we will only pray when some want urges 
us to it. 

But a Christian life cannot exist without its 
body. Habits of religion are the body of living, 
He who neglects outward observance, who lives 
without church membership, without attendance 
upon meetings, without private or family devotion, | 
without fixed habits of benevolence, is trying to 
live a ghostly life. There is no soul so strong that 
it can afford to dispense with its earthly tabernacle 
while it stays here; there is no Christian life so 
vigorous that it will not languish if it be divorced 
from those outward acts and habits that are its 
body. He that will be thoroughly prepared for 
trial and thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work will protect himself and support himself by 
that wall of habit that gives fixedness to good 
purposes and outward expression to holy aspira- 
tions. The strong spirit in the robust body is an 
ideal realized in the life of the Christian whose 
earnest heart rejoices in its duties, and whose most 
trifling duties are regularly performed with an 
earnest héart. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE controversy at present raging between 
the Philadelphia Presbyterian and the Richmond 
(Va.) Central Presbyterian—the former representing 
the Northern and the latter the Southern Presbyterian 
Church—on dead and buried issues respecting slavery, 
seems to us a pitiable expenditure of time and ink, 
and an affront to common sense and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The dispute between the Big-endians and 
Little-endians of a former generation was nota whit 
more undignified and foolish. Do not these brethren 
know that slavery is dead? Why, then, this rattling of 
old bones? Why not forget the things that are behind 
and grapple with questions that have some W. rela- 
tion to the present time? 

—John and Hannah Cox, Quakers, of Kennett, 
Chester county, Pa., celebrated their Golden Wedding 
on the 11th inst. They were Abolitionists of the time 
of Benjamin Lundy, and welcomed the movement in- 
augurated by Garrison in 1831. Living as they did, 
and still do, near Mason and Dixon’s Line, their doors 
were always open to the fleeing bondman, hundreds of 
whom must have found shelter and protection under 
their hospitable roof. Living, too, in an anti-slavery 
community—for Kennett was a paradise of the Aboli- 
tionists—they had as their guest, at one time or an- 
other, almost every prominent anti-slavery champion, 
to say nothing of hundreds of others—hearers rather 
than expounders of the gospel of freedom—who often 
partook of their generous hospitality. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many of their old anti-slavery co- 
workers took occasion, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage, to testify their respect and affection 
for this venerable couple, thus making the occasion 
one of rare interest. There were gifts of love in great 
variety, poems, addresses, friendly greetings, letters 
from absent ones, the voice of prayer to God, anda 
new marriage certificate, according to the beautiful 
Quaker form, offered for the signatures of those in 
attendance. Of all the offerings of the occasion per- 
haps the most striking was a poem sent by Bayard 
Taylor from Germany, as a token of his respect and 
reverence for the venerable couple who were the 
friends of his boyhood years. The proceedings, we 
learn, will be published in pamphlet form. 

—American editors suffer a good deal at the 
hands of American poets, but we can afford to pity 
our English brethren if they often have such verse as 
this sent to them. We copy the stanza from the 
Athenwum’s notice of Poems: The Angel of Life, 
Solitude, ete., by H. B. Cotterill” :— 

TRE DONKEY: A FRAGMENT. 


And by the margin of the wood 
A melancholy donkey stood: 
— did not crop his grass of food, 
hanging both his ears he stood, 
aa seemed as if he wished to die. 
Oh, who can tell the reason why ? 
I cannot say; I wish I could.” 


Even the Atheneum is stung into gentleness by this 
insult to reviewers, and remarks, meekly, with a satire 
which we fear will be thrown away upon Mr. H. B. 
Cotterill, “‘ We should like to hear more of this don- 
key.“ “These lines are, we presume, the opening of 
some grand unfinished poem.” We know of nothing 
in American literature of to-day which will compare 
with these seven lines. 

—Louisville is justly proud of her public library, 
which is one of the largest and best in the country, 
while the building in which it is placed is magnificent. 
We wish that an institution so important and valuable 


had been built up by some less exceptionable means 
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than gift-concerts. We cannot look with favor upon 
lotteries, however disguised, or whatever good purpose 
they may contemplate, even though they are managed 
by the best of men from the best of motives. 

—The “Bethany Institute for Women’s Chris- 
tian Work,” designed to prepare women for some 
branch of City or Foreign missionary work, is now 
open at 69 Second Avenue, under direction of Mrs. 
Rev. A. G. Ruliffson. 


—Mayor Gaston, of Boston, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of Massachusetts, has avowed his 
opposition to the prohibitory law, and will, no doubt, 
draw to his support many Republicans who share bis 
views, while the number of Democrats who will vote 
against him on that account is doubtless small. We 
presume, however, that Governor Washburn, a mod- 
erate prohibitionist, and thorough temperance man, 
will be triumphantly elected. 

—Joaquin Miller has outraged the best public 
sentiment of England, and brought himself into dis- 
grace by a letter to the editor of the Athenœum, in 
which he denounces that gentleman as a liar, a cow- 
ard, and a cur.“ This style of discussion is not as pop- 
ular in England as it is in some parts of this country. 
‘The prejudices of civilization in favor of courtesy and 
decency are stronger in some places than in others! 


—Professor Agassiz, on his last birthday, was 


the recipient of the sum,of $120,000, contributed by a 
Boston gentleman, and to be devoted to the science to 
which he has given his life. He will probably expend 
the money in supplying himself with much-needed 
scientific apparatus. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. In view of all that has been said about corruption, 
please answer: “Is it ever right to desire to obtain 
money or property without rendering an equivalent 
for the same? 


UCH as we should like to simplify matters 
by laying down sweeping general rules, we 
cannot do it. Men may honestly obtain wealth with- 
out giving an equivalent, as by inheritance, by the in- 
cidental appreciation of property in their hands, and 
in one or two other ways. But the spirit that seeks 
wealth for one's self without making any addition to 
the general wealth tends to dishonesty. 


2. Do you think it sinful to hold to a belief in fate or 
fore-ordination ? 

There is a sense in which God rules all things, and in 
the sense our correspondent uses the words—of a 
special and paternal providence over all—we think 
there is, undoubtedly, a fore-ordination in our lives. 
But any sense that makes God cruel and unfatherly, 
and any sense that tends to put away man’s responsi- 
bility, is false and evil. 


3. Is a full design to murder as criminal in the sight 
of God as actual killing? 


Undoubtedly God judges by the intent—not at all by 
the result. 


4. How cana person pretty skillful with the needle 
-earn a little money at home? 


Such questions are quite difficult to answer. We re- 
member, however, to have seen in some paper com- 
plaints that the toy stores did not keep good rag-dolls 
at Christmastime. We do not know much about the 
toy trade, but the wholesale trade for the holidays will 
soon begin, and we should think if you could get the 
address of some large dealer you might open a market 
for shapely, well-made rag-dolls, suitable for the small- 
est babies. So our lady friends think. - 


5. What advice would you give a young lady in 
charge of a Bible-class in an orthodox Sunday-school 
who, while believing firmly in the duty of a life gov- 
erned by love to God and man, is yet adrift on ques- 
tions in dispute between the liberal and the evangelical 
churches? Ought she to teach her class on those sub- 
jects upon which she and their parents agree and pass 
in silence those on which they differ, or should she re- 
sign her charge and leave her scholars untaught, there 
being no other teacher to be had? 


There is a conscientious delicacy of feeling evinced 
in this question, as well as a sincere love of the work, 
that is quite admirable. If this young lady is what her 
question mdicates, we should be quite willing to have 
her teach children of ours on the terms named in the 
question; we should certainly prefer her partial in- 
struction to none. 


6. Is it a Christian’s duty to unite with a church 
avhen he cannot fully assent to its articles of faith? 

It is never a Christian’s duty to lie, and he should 
not assent to that which he does not believe. But it is 
a Christian’s privilege to unite with a church from 
whose creed he differs in some points, provided the 
church is willing to receive him. The true ground of 
religious fellowship is not exact similarity of opinion, 
but a common Christian spirit. 

7. Is it a woman's duty to suffer by a husband's 
fault nnding and abuse till she comes to a premature 
grave, rather than expose him ? 

Such questions make our hearts ache. We do not 
know how far domestic tyranny ought to be eudured 
without resistance. Consider well, however, whether 
you are likely to gain anything by making your woes 
known to others. For the sake of the tyrant we could 


wish for an exposure; for the sake of the victim we 
could desire that forbearance should be perpetual. 


8. Is it customary for artists to put their names on 
pictures that are not original with, them, but copied ? 
Or, on pictures that are enlarged and very much 
altered, so that the original is hardly traceable ? 


It is customary and perfectly right that an artist 
should write under a copy his own name, provided he 
add after so-and-so,” giving tue name of the original 
author. But we should advise the artist who makes 
this inquiry never to place any inscription under her 
pictures that would indicate a picture wholly hers, 
which had anybody’s else idea in it. Plagiarism is the 
dead fly that makes the precious ointment of reputa- 
tion to stink. 


TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


BY H. H. 
There lived a lady who was lovelier 
— om hat my poor skill may t.— 


ough would follow round the ol till faint 
I felt, 7 or just one littie look at her. 
Who said sh ed like this 


When * nst 1a whiteness of her meek 
Pro blot. 


ot! 
This surely may fall blameless oa dt cheek! 
From THE RIDDLE OF LOVERS, Scribner's Monthly for June, 1873. 


KNOW a lady—no, I do not know 
Her face, her voice; I do not know her name; 

And yet such sudden, subtle knowledge came 
To me of her one day, that I am slow 
To think that if I met her, I should go 

Amiss in greeting her. Such sweet, proud shame 

In every look would tell her hidden fame 
Whose poet lover, singing, loves her so 

That all his songs unconsciously repeat 
The fact of her, no matter what he sings, 
The color and the tone of her in things 

Remotest, and the presence of her, sweet 

And strong to hold him lowest at her feet, 
When most he soars on highest sunlit wings. 


I bless the lady whom I do not know. 
I thank God for thy unseen, beauteous face, 
And lovely soul, which make this year of grace 
In all our land so full of grace to grow; 
As years were, solemn centuries ago, 
When lovers knew to set in stateliest place 
Their mistresses, and, for their sake, no race 
Disdained or feared to run, they loved them so. 
Reading the verses which I know are thine, 
My heart grows reverent, as on holy ground, 
I think of many an unnamed saintly shrine 
I saw in the old-world churches hung around, 
With pictured scrolls and gifts in grateful sign 
Of help which sore-pressed souls of men had found. 


Oh, sweetest immortality, which pain 
Of Love's most bitter ecstasy can buy, 
Sole immortality which can defy 
Earth’s power on earth's own ground and never wane. 
All other ways, hearts breaking, try in vain. 
All fire and flood and moth and rust outvie 
Love's artifice. The sculptor’s marbles lie 
In shapeless fragments; and to dust again 
The painter’s hand had scarcely turned, before 
His colors faded. But the poet came, 
Giving to her from whom he took, his fame, 
Placing her than the angels little lower, 
And centuries cannot harm her any more 
Than they can pale the stars which heard her name. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 16. 
THE AGE OF FREE THOUGHT AND INQUIRY. 


E have arrived, by our previous discussions, 
at the result that the early fathers so under- 
stood the words of Christ in the sentence of the day of 
judgment, that they were free to adopt different views 
as to the duration of the sufferings of the wicked. By 
this the way has been prepared to take a preliminary 
view of the state of thought and feeling on future ret- 
ributions in the centuries before the age of Justinian, 
in the sixth century. Then for the first time the doc- 
trine of future restoration was condemned by a coun- 
cil, not ecumenical, but local. This, too, was more the 
arbitrary act of Justinian than the result of any free 
movement of the intellectual leaders of the Church. 
SUCH A VIEW INDISPENSABLE. 

To any intelligent understanding of the history of 
opinion on this subject, a clear understanding of the 
state of feeling among the leaders of the churches in 
those ages is indispensable. As every painting must 
have a background, and a ground color, as indispen- 
sable to set forth the leading figures to be represented, 
so in a historical painting of past ages there is the 
same necessity. There must be a historical background 
and ground color, or the actors of history cannot be 
truly presented or seen. 

There is a constant and powerful tendency to carry 
the feelings and opinions of this age back to the early 
ages. The whole evangelical Church is now sensitive 
on the subject of eternal punishment, especially in 
America. It was the influence of the American clergy 
that induced the Evangelical Alliance to introduce a 
belief in eternal punishment into their creed, when 
otherwise it would have been omitted. In this coun- 
try elaborate controversial works have been written 
on it by Chauncey, and the second Edwards and their 


successors. Atontos has been profoundly — by 
the aid of the concordance and dictionaries. Public 
debates have been held and the whole community 
aroused and filled with intense emotion. The weight 
of the creeds of past ages rests upon the churches. 

There is a constant tendency to carry back this state 
of things to the early ages. Such statements as are 
made by Hagenbach, whom Professor Shedd has fol- 
lowed, do not correct the idusion, but rather favor it. 
But a greater falsehood in history is not possible than 
is involved in transferring the feelings and views of 
the orthodox bodies of this age back to those early 
centuries. 

THE GREAT FACTS. 

The great facts of the case were these. There was a 
universal agreement that on the final coming of Christ 
there would be retributions to the good and to the bad 
in the world tocome. They also held that the punish- 
ment of the wicked would be so fearful as to furnish 
most powerful motives to accept the great salvation 
presented by Christ. 

But as to the nature and duration of the punishment 
of the wicked there was no established and united 
opinion, and every man thought and investigated and 
spoke with the utmost freedom, and different persons 
arrived at different results. Some taught the ultimate 
annihilation of the wicked; others their ultimate res- 
toration after a long and severe remedial punishment; 
others taught the endless punishment of the wicked. 
As to the numerical proportion of the advocates of 
these opinions we will speak at another time. The 
men who arrived at these different results were emi- 
nent Christians, as in the case of such men as Irenzus, 
Tertullian and Origen. Nor was any penalty of public 
censure visited on them for their different views. More- 
over, they were not assailed by elaborate controversial 
attacks, such as have been common iu our age. On 
the other hand, they held and promulgated their pecu- 
liar views unquestioned and uncensured. 

REASONS OF THESE FACTS. 

It is not hard to discover the reasons of this state of 
things, and as these reasons will act as proofs of its 
existence, we will state some of them. 

1. Fn the first place, then, there were no creeds elab- 
orately wrought out, in which any doctrine: as to fu- 
ture retribution was distinctly presented. Of this we 
need to attempt no proof, for no one even pretends 
that such creeds were in existence. 

2. In the second place, there were no fathers to fall 
back upon whose opinions might supply the want of a 
creed. It is natural in every age to lean upon the 
writers of preceding ages. They are its fathers. The 
Reformers are the fathers of the Protestant churches. 
New Evgland had its peculiar fathers in Edwards and 
others of his school. The early teachers of the church 
are the fathers of subsequent ages. But who were 
the fathers of the church of the first and second cen- 
turies? 

3. The writings that came down from the ages before 
Christ, and which were extensively read in the early 
centuries, did not tend to produce any fixed and es- 
tablished type of doctrine, since they did not agree 


| among themselves. Our previous exhibition of their 


views has made this plain. The Sibylline Oraéles 
were extensively read and quoted, and exerted great 
influence, but these tended to establish the doctrine 
of universal restoration. Philo was Very extensively 
read, but he taught the annihilation of the wicked. 
The book of Enoch was widely.circulated and read, 
but it taught neither restoration nor annihilation but 
endless punishment. What the Apocalypse of Ezra 
was designed to teach, it is hard to say. In form, it 
taught future eternal punishment, based on the fall in 
Adam, but it filled the mind with unanswerable ob- 
jections to the doctrine in that form. 

4. The sentence of Christ at the day of judgment 
was not understood to establish any doctrine except 
the general doctrine that the wicked would be severely 
punished in the world to come. Whether this would 
result in annihilation, or restoration, or endless mis- 
ery, in their view it did not decide. Of this we have 
already given much proof, and shall soon produce 
more. 

5. So far was it from being true that there was a deep 
interest, and a united and decided opinion in the 
churches in favor of any one of these views which they 
wished to insert in a creed, that, though the subject of 
the reward of the righteous was in every public 
creed, yet till the days of Justinian the punishment of 
the wicked was omitted from all creeds established by 
general or local councils. 

6. For centuries there was an intense absorption in 
other vital questions on which the life of the church 
was dependent, and all who were agreed in these were 
accepted as in fellowship, whatever might be their di- 
verse views as to the punishment of the wicked. In 
our war with slavery, for the life of our country, a 
common interest and common danger united all who 
were willing to fight for their country. There was 4 
readiness to subordinate all else to a great common in- 
terest and common danger. So was it during these 
early ages in the church. 

That the union of so many and so powerful causes 
should produce the result we have set forth will seem 
perfectly natural and inevitable to every ng 
man. 

SUBJECTS OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. : 

But the strength of this conviction will be increased 

if we will consider what the subjects were that suc- 


| cessively interested the heart and intellect of the 
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Like her dear self she was, alone,—no taint 
From touch of mortal or of earth; blest saint 
Serene, with many a faithful worshiper ! 
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church. Some of these, which were of vital moment 
in their day, have so far receded from the view of the 
modern wold that they have little conception what 
they were or how certain errors could endanger the 
church. They look upon them as we do upon the fos- 
silized remains of the geologic ages—with a kind of in- 
credulity as to the fact that they ever could have been 
alive. This is especially true with respect to the vari- 
ous forms of Gnostic errors. 

The course of thought and interest in the early 
church was this: First, to diffuse as widely as possible 
the great facts of Christianity, such as are recorded in 
the gospels, and were orally proclaimed by the Apos- 
tles and early Christians. They did not wait for writ- 
ten gospels, or a completed canon, but gave all their 
energy to the oral proclamation and dissemination of 
these great facts. 

Second: Then came a period in which the defense 
of Christianity against its enemies and assailants u as 
called for. Christianity was to be defended as a sys- 
tem against the assaults of Jews and pagans, and 
against the persecutions of the Roman power. This 
raised up that class of writers known as the Apolo- 
gists, among whom Justin Martyr stands conspicuous 
as one of the earliest and most important. He wrote 
in the days of Marcus Antoninus, in the second cen- 
tury. He and his fellow-laborers in this cause were 
united in defending the Christians against the slan- 
ders, the arguments, and the persecution of the oppo- 
ponents, whether popular or imperial, for until the 
fourth century the power of Rome was arrayed against 
Christianity, and by it he suffered a martyr’s death. 
Hence hé has ever been held in high honor, though he 
did teach the ultimate annihilation of the wicked. 

GNOSTICISM. 

Third: Then they were called to meet a widespread 
effort to invalidate the great facts of Christianity, or 
to frame false systems of the universe out of them. 
Christ was retained, but the reality of his incarnation 
was questioned or denied on philosophical grounds. 
The fact that Christianity was a true development 
of the Old Testament was denied. By many it 
was asserted that the God of the Old Testament, the 
Creator of this world, was not the true God, but an 
evil spirit who had enslaved men in matter. All 
vulnerable points of the Old Testament were assailed, 
as showing the evil character of the God who made the 
world. Christ came, they asserted, to deliver men 
from his power. They framed new systems of the 
universe, into which they wove Christ. All this and 
much more they did with the assumption of a high de- 
gree of rationalism and insight. They looked into the 
nature of things; Christians were unintelligent be- 
lievers in the letter. These were the Gnostics, f. e., the 
rational, intelligent, advanced party. For a long pe- 
period it was necessary to encounter them and to de- 
fend Christianity against their false constructions 
and denials. It was during this war that the great 
elementary facts of Christianity were framed into the 
Apostles’ Creed. The great leader in this war was 
Irenzeus of Lyons, in the second century. He defended 
the great facts of Christianity, and refuted the allega- 
tions of the Gnpostics, and did such service to the 
Church that in all ages he has been honored and re- 
vered asasaint. Yet he held to the doctrine of the 
annihilation of the wicked. Did it awaken odium or 
lead to controversy? Not at all. The Church was 
waging a war for the vital elements of Christianity, 
and in that war he was a faithful and valiant leader, 
and that was enough. They were absorbed in the 
great controversy of the age, and had no disposition to 
raise a controversy on other points held by men with 
whom they were standing shoulder to shoulder in a 
great conflict for the very essence of Christianity. 

THE TRINITY AND PERSON OF CHRIST. 

Fourth: Then came the development of the three 
persons of the Trinity, as set forth in the baptismal 
formula. Origen led the way in this discussion. Arius 
denied the supreme divinity of Christ, and a great con- 
troversy arose, which led to the first general council, 
called by Constantine the Great, in 325. From this 
point the Emperor became a party and often the 
arbiter in doctrinal questions, and a period of bondage 
to the civil power begins, the malignant influences of 
which the world still feels. During this controversy 
the intellect and emotions of the church were absorbed 
in it. All who were true to the orthodox side were 
accepted, whatever their views of future retribution. 

Fifth: Then came the great controversies as to the 
person of Christ, which absorbed all minds, divided the 
church and shook the empire. The orthodox creed 
was promulgated and completed at Chalcedon, and 
fidelity to it covered all sins and all errors. Hence it 
is thut Gregory of Nyssa, who powerfully defended it, 
though a decided advocate of universal restoration, 
escaped unscathed, and died as a saint in the odor of 
holiness. 

CONSEQUENCES. 
Hence we can account for such great facts as these, 
that up to the time of Justinian, no article as to future 
Punishment was introduced into any creed, but only 
An article as to the life of the world to come, and that 
up to that date no great controversial work on future 
retribution had been written by any one, on any side. 
All that is said on the subject is said incidentally, or in 
hortatory and practical works. Origen’s work on the 
Principles of theology is the nearest to an exception 
to this statement. But this is not written controver- 
Kally, and by far the greater part of the work is 


- Occupied with other themes. But it is a striking fact 


that though the positions of Origen were clearly stated 
and also his reasons for them in his own works, no one 
undertook a formal argumentative reply to him. What 
the Emperor Justinian has said about him on this 
point in his letter to Mennos has a profession and show 
of argument, but he makes no statement at all of the 
arguments of Origen, and no reply to them. 

Substantially the same is true of Augustine in his 
Enchiridion and his City of God. He does not state 
the argument of Origen, or expound the texts on which 
he relies, or take an enlarged view of the subject. He 
speaks in a judicial style, and gives his opinions, but 
these bear no marks of profound investigation. 

It is of very great moment to understand this train 
of thought and feeling during the early centuries, for 
any effort to transfer into them the interests, the con- 
victions, or the emotions of any of the existing parties 
of Christendom will, of necessity, result in an utter 
falsification of history. 

In order, truly, to understand history, we must go 
back through the ages, dropping as we go, in succes- 
sion, the controversies that grew up in later ages, until 
we can see what Christians were in fact thinking 
about, and what was the leading interest in every age. 

The way is now prepared to consider the first effort 
to set forth the principles of acomprehensive theology 
by Origen, in which universal restoration occupied an 
important or rather a fundamental position. 


THE STORM AT KELPIE’S PIT. 
AN ADIRONDACK STORY, 
BY FERN. 


T the summit of an unnamed peak of the 
Adirondack chain of mountains, walled in by a 
strange sort of natural embankment, there once lay a 
deep, black pond, known as Kelpie’s Pit.” It was 
seldom seen by tourists, being far from any resort of 
either fisherman or hunter; but, in our wanderings, 
camping one night in that region, the guide told us uf 
it, and we determined to visit the place for the purpose 
of taking some of the beautiful trout with which he 
assured us it was teeming. The day following, there- 
fore, found us making ready, and at ten o’clock the 
journey was begun. Rocky as the road to Dublin was 
the path, if, indeed, path it could be called, following 
a blazed trail through primeval woods, and noon sur- 
prised us ere one quarter of the ascent had been made. 
Dinner, a rest, and then on again, slipping here, catch- 
ing there, meeting obstacles at every turn; stopping 
for breath now, for a drink at some little rilla moment 
later: it was a long, tiresome climb, and a dozen times 
we regretted starting, yet determined to succeed now 
that we had done so. 

Half way up the mountain-side we reached a broad, 
level shelf of rock which commanded an extended view 
of the country around. Already the sun was hidden 
behind the mountain’s crest, and long, cool shadows 
were creeping across the silent valleys below. Away 
on the eastern horizon rested thick, heavy clouds, re- 
flecting the crimson and golden rays which the declin- 
ing orb threw upon them, but all else was dun-colored 
and brown. Night was coming on. 

Let us camp here, boys,“ said the guide, throwing 
himself upon the soft, thick moss with which the 
ground was covered, “it ’s a hard pull yet up to the 
„Pit“; and, as a storm seems to be gathering over 
yonder, we cannot do better than prepare for it.“ 

Lou are right,“ responded Charlie, it is going to 
storm. Let’s build a fire and get our rubber blankets 
out. 1 dread a wet night,“ and he shivered in the an- 
ticipation. 

Tired as we all were, Will and I made no opposition 
to the proposed halt, but were soon engaged in bring- 
ing wood for the fire, while the guide prepared coffee, 
and Charlie produced cups and plates from the pack- 
basket, cut the jerked venison, and made ready for 
our evening meal. 

“Ts that rain or wind, John?” queried Will, as he 
filled his after-supper pipe. If it’s rain, I can stand 
it; but wind —and he cast an apprehensive glance at 
the tall pines, which, flaunting their ragged plumes, 
clung with gnarled and twisted root-fingers to the 
rocky mountain-side above—‘“ but wind I am afraid 
of. 

“There will be enough of both,” said John, with 
troubled face. I like the wind no more than you, 
and wish that we were out of range of those ugly- 
looking fellows up there. But here we are, and here 
we stay. I guess-we can weather the storm in the 
end.“ 

We all guessed, or at least hoped, so, and each sought 
the shelter that he deemed most safe as the low, mut- 
tering thunder rumbled nearer and nearer, the wind 
soughed dismally through the branches, and, one by 
one, the stars disappeared behind the black cloud-cur- 
tain that was every moment stretching farther up to- 
ward the zenith. 

Here it is!“ cried Will, as in a little lull of all other 
sounds the first rain-drops fell, big and hissing, upon 
our fire, “ now look out!” the words were hardly 
uttered ere the crash came, a very deluge seemed 
poured out upon us from above. At the same mo- 
ment, too, the gale swept down with almost irresistible 
force, tearing at our closely-wrapped blankets, tossing 
the fire-brands hither and thither with a wild, reckless 
fury, and shrieking fbrough the bending trees and 
bushes like a score of grizzled witches on some mid- 
night raid. The uproar was tremendous, Often 
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through the little breaks in the voice of the storm 
came the heavy, sullen fall of some mighty pine, which 
for centuries, perhaps, had defied the winds, mingling 
oft with the sharper crash of smaller trees, cut down 
in the first full years of life and strength by the over- 
throw of their stalwart neighbor. All the forest was 
filled with noises: the long-drawn, hideous ory of the 
excitable panther mingling with the dismal voice ef 
the hoot-owl, or the frightened bark of some hill-fox, 
startled from his thicket-bed by the furious clamor 
around. A yellow glare, half-revealing, yet more 
concealing, shone over brake and tree and mountain- 
side, while a sulphurous odor filled the nostrils and 
pervaded all the air. 

The rumble and burst of thunder was almost con- 
tinuous; the fire was dead, the boys silent the storm 
awed us all. 

I lay trembling, yet with firm grasp holding the 
blanket, which still kept me dry. I half-expected, 
when the fierce gusts came, to be tossed like a dry leaf 
over the ledge down among the tree-tops below, and 
shrank back against the wall of rock behind me, sick 
with fear. Would this never end and quiet come again? 

Suddenly, rising far above all others, and shaking 
the very earth with its volume, there came to my ears 
a dread, undefinable sound, a sort of rush and roar 
like the voice of many waters or the advancing tread 
of a mighty army, growing every instant more and 
more terrible. 

“ What is this, boys? what is this?“ I cried, springing 
to my feet in a half-frenzy born of fear. 

For a moment no answer came, and then John's 
voice rang chill and hoarse as a death-knell through 
the air: “ The waters in Kelpie’s Pit have broken out 
and are coming down the mountain! Lie still. God 
alone can save us from their fury!” 

My heart ceased beating, while wild, strange thoughts 
ran riot through my brain. To die, so soon, and here 
alone! It was fearful! I fell upon my knees and 
prayed as I had never done before; and, praying, God 
sent peace into my troubled soul; I was at rest. To 
live or die, it was in his hands and he knew best. Then 
I listened. 

Louder, flercer grew the roar, mocking the puny 
efforts of the storm-king by its unearthly sound; near- 
er, nearer, while around and among us came the 
frightened denizens of the wood—rabbits, deer, wolves, 
panthers even, seeking, ih this their hour of greatest 
need, man’s higher wisdom to protect them. I well 
remember how one large-eyed, beautiful fawn crept 
to my very side, whimpering and trembling in terror 
as the certain death drew near. I remember placing 
my hand upon the creature’s head and wondering if 
the millennium Would make animals thus tame, when 


‘there came a mighty, crashing roar, sounding like an 


ocean hurled against a rock-bound coast, which lasted 
for several moments, growing less and less until, with 
sudden surprise, I found that all was still again; the 
storm had passed, the dread waters turned aside, and 
we were saved! 

I sprang to my feet with a glad shout, which Charlie 
and the others answered with cries of joy, and, draw- 
ing near, we knelt together and thanked heaven for 
our wondrous preservation, while the beasts fled again 
to their solitudes, the wind rustled lightly through the 
trees, the stars peeped brightly out, and all nature 
rested after the fearful destruction of the hour that 
had gone by. 

We rebuilt our fire, and sat long and wondering 
about it, trying to decide in what way we had been 
saved, but without success; and already a new day 
was born ere we cast ourselves down for the slumber 
we so much needed. 

Be the night never so wild, morning must come 
after; and so it was with us. Breakfast over, the pro- 
visions for dinner in the pack-basket, the remainder 
hidden beneath the rocks, and we were on again. The 
distance still remaining to the pond, or at least to 
where it had been, was abouta mile. Not more than 
a quarter of this had been traversed, when suddenly. 
from the top of a little ridge, a strange and fearful 
scene broke upon our view. The solid earth before us 
was gone, and in its stead there yawned a horrid black 
gulf, yards across, half filled now with boulders, masses 
of smaller stone, and trunks of trees, while beyond, we 
looked up the narrow, deadly path the raging waters 
had cut in their descent to this, their grave! And so 
had God saved us. The torrent, proving too heavy for 
the thin crust over this unknown cavern, had broken 
through, seeking there and finding some subterranean 
passage for itself, sweeping downward in its flerce de- 
scent and sucking into that terrible maelstrom all of 
nature that opposed its way. 

We continued our journey, noting with wonder and 
awe traces of the last night’s storm; visited the “ Pit,” 
now holding less than half the waters that it had the 
day before, saw where the wild wind and waves had 
broken through the rocky wall that surrounded it, 
caught a few beautiful trout, and descended to our 
camp on the shelf again ere the evening shadows fell. 

It is many seasons now since I first saw Kelpie’s Pit, 
and it may be that the pond is no more; but should 1 
ever visit the Adirondacks again, that shelf on the 
mountain-side would be one of the objects of most in- 
terest to me in the whole region around; and, I doubt 
not, if Will or Charlie chance to see this tale, the mem- 
ory of that night will come again as it has not in years, 
for such experiences are not in every life and burn 
themselves upon the very brain of him who passes 


through them, 


—— — = 
— 
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A contribution of twelve hundred dollars to the 
American Board is one way in which the late Dr. John Todd's 
Church and Sabbath-school, in Pittsfield, have made a memo- 
rial to their departed pastor. 


India sends its representative to the Alliance in the 
person of the Rev. Narayan Sheshadai, the noted native 
preacher of Bombay, where he is established in connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland. He is described as a re- 
markable man, who, besides his Hindoo accomplishments, 
speaks the English tongue with ease and cultured accuracy. 
As an evangelist in India he is invaluable. 


The Rev. M. J. Savage having accepted a call to a 
Wnitarian church in Chicago, the Hannibal Congregational 
Association of Missouri, from which he went, has pointedly 
expressed its disapproval of his course, feeling assured that 
‘he took the step of changing his church connections without 
due consideration. While esteeming him asa man and 
brother, the Association is compelled to regard his action as 
Aisorderly.“ 


To be told that for ten years, with two or three ex- 
‘ceptions, no such small amount has found its way into the 
Treasury of the American Home Missionary Society, during 
one month, as was received last August, is not very encour- 
aging. The missionary on the frontier, certainly, can hardly 
rekindle his enthusiasm over such a report. This, of all soci- 
ties, is the last that should be pinched or embarrassed, and a 
most generous response to its appeals is now in order. 


From the report read before the National Conven- 
‘tion of Universalists at Washington last week, it appears that 
the number of parishes exceeds the supply of ministers; and, 
probably to meet the deficiency, it was voted to license lay- 
preachers for one year, an important step and one which 
other churches have been considering. The Convention 
touched the subject of temperance, and took the ground that 
the trafficin intoxicating liquors ought to be prohibited by 
both the Federal and State Governments. Three delegates to 
‘the Evangelical Alliance were appointed. 


It costs quite as much to support a missionary to the 
Chinese in California as it does in China, where, instead of a 
few thousands of restless, money-seeking men, he would 
have the millions of China around him in their own homes. 

‘Upon this the Pacific concludes that any enlargement of the 
“work on that coast is unadvisable. The suggestion is a good 
one if the permanent churches there will undertake to care 
for the homeChinese. Let the missionary go to the true mis- 
sion field abroad; it is the duty of the churches to attend to 
the spiritual interests of those who come to us. 


Hints and statements we have met with, insinuating 
that the lately closed Episcopal Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, 
might possibly be revived asa High Church institution, are 
not well founded. The Seminary and the College (Kenyon) 
were established to provide the Church with a Protestant 
Evangelical ministry, and those who have this trust in their 
hands are not likely to see it perverted. A correspondent 
“writes that there is a goodly number of young men in the 
College preparing for the ministry, who have not yet reached 
the Theological Department, which just at this time is closed. 


Having got back to Ireland, Father Burke has al- 
lowed his native eloquence to portray a most rose-colored 
picture of the progress and prospects of Romanism in the 
United States. He recently delighted his Irish hearers with 
some bits of hallucination, which would startle Protestant 
ears were they anything more. One would suppose, on read- 
ing his “tremendous oration” at Belfast, that we are all 
going over to Popery with a fore-ordained certainty, New 
England Puritans included. When the sanguine Father claims 
that one-fourth of our population is already Catholic, we fear 
some astonishing figures, not found in the census, were im- 
posed upon him while he was here. Perhaps it is well for us 
to know what he told his hearers, that there are millions 
in America, who pray day by day, at the thousand altars of 
the land, that in return for what Columbia gives them, God 
will give to her the grand crown of Catholic Faith, Hope, and 
Charity.“ 

One of the few woman-preachers among the Meth- 
-Odists, perhaps the only one, is Mrs. Maggie Van Cott. 
Her oratory is of the fervent, heroic order, which is at 
-once admired and severely criticised, while ber zeal, sin- 
cerity, and physical exuberance of spirits combine to 
make her effective with a certain class of hearers. But 
it seems the Church hardly knows what to do with her 
ease. It hesitates to ordain her, and yet is careful not 
to declare her preaching out of order. Two Conferences 
have given her a license; but when it was proposed to install 
her the presiding bishop shook his head, and that ended the 
matter. The fact stands, however, that nobody comes for- 
ward to “forbid” her, and she occupies the, it would be sup- 
posed, uncomfortable position of being neither in nor out of 
the Methodist pulpit. If there is no Brooklyn presbytery to 
settle the dilemma, Mrs. Van Cott might settle it herself by 
.appealing to the bishops for regular ordination. 


Descriptions of churches are generally more confus- 
ing than edifying, but in the Springfield Republican we find 
something out of the usual style about the newly completed 
North Church in that city. After reading, one might love to 
‘worship in some such edifice. It is a massive, low and spread- 
ing structure, of free and bold outlines, and without any mer- 
etricious adornments—anything added for mere show—rescm- 
bling, in short, an ancient English country church, such as 
‘adorns many a rural hamlet in our mother land with the 
strong beauty brought by the Norman invaders so many cen- 
turies ago. Once within the church, the auditorium seizes 
the visitor with surprise. It is a free, wide, lofty space, un- 
broken by a column, and inducing a sense of mingled liberty 
and reverence which seems to embody the whole spirit of 
- Congregationalism. Quite appropriately the dedication ser- 
mon was by the Rev. Dr. Parker, one of London’s noted in- 

dependent preachers. 
In — a the arrangements for the meeting of 


the Evangeli@al Alliance, noticed last week, it is announced 
that while the main discussions will be held in Association 


Hall (Young Men's Christian Association Building), the oon 


tiguous churches of Drs. Adams and Crosby and St. Paul's 
Methodist. will be open every day without tickets, and that 
delegates will hold forth in them all. The French members 
will speak in French at the Hall on Monday evening, October 
6th, and the Germans on Friday evening. The English speak- 
ing orators will be heard on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
in some of the largest churches in the city, and on Sunday 
evenings October 5th and th the New York Academy of 
Music will be the point of attraction. Brooklyn is to have its 
share in the gathering on Wednesday evening, October 8th, at 
its own Academy of Music. There will be free admission to 
all these popular meetings. The key-note of the Alliance will 
fall from the lips of the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Payne 
Smith, on Saturday, the 4th inst.—the note of Christian union. 


Is not the policy recommended by the Interior just 
what ought not to prevail among the churches in the West? 
If it finds its vigilant and indefatigable friend, the Rev. Joseph 
E. Ray, going about like a faithful worker, establishing Con- 
gregational churches at new points, holding up and encourag- 
ing the weak churches, and doing more for his denomination 
and the Gospel than any three pastorsin the West, why attempt 
to weaken his influence ? Our Chicago exchange, however, asks 
whether the Presbyterian Synod of Illinois will allow this 
brother to have things all his own (Congregational) way, or 
whether they will pot put an equally good man in the general 
field to divide the spoils with him. Now is not the general 
field’’ wide enough for more than one good man, without 
entering into the baneful rivalry that the Interior suggests? 
There are rich spoils to be gathered elsewhere. It matters 
not very much whether the Congregationalists or Presbyte- 
rians do the best work in the West, there is none too much 
done, and tointerfere with progress in one direction, by in- 
terposing possible jealousies and confusion, would be set 
down as the worst development of sectarianism and anything 
but Christian codperation. | 


At last the Sabbath-breaker has been arrested, tried 
and fined. A lot of urchins, and not a few grown-up men, 
have been in the habit, from almost time out of memory, of 
wandering on Sundays along the roads and over the fields of 
New Haven’s eastern outskirts, plundering the fruit-trees, 
pillaging vines, and generally shocking the quiet households 
in that vicinity. The nuisance had become unbearable, and 
it was determined to launch out the potent arm of the law 
against the offenders. Accordingly on a recent Sunday the 
sheriff militant and his special posse set their nets and traps, 
and by nightfall succeeded in accumulating no less than sev- 
enty or more depredators on their hands. Then came their 
trial, and it takes but a word to record it: Charge, Sabbath- 
breaking.“ Sentence, varying in each case, one to four dol- 
lars fine and costs. Connecticut has vindicated herself. The 
boys, who might be reformed, are punished, but who escape? 
Corporations, railroad and steamboat companies, and traffick- 
ing establishments all over the country who draw great pro- 
fits from Sunday labor upon the plea of being public ne- 
cessitics. Is the little East Haven rogue the greatest Sabbath- 
breaker ? 


In connection with the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
Paddock, of Brooklyn, on the 17th inst., as Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, it is worth while to note the fact that there seems 
to be no doubt as to the exact positition of those who op- 
posed him at the time of the election. The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament isa Ritualistic order of Episcopalians, 
of which little has been said, and in which the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 
of New York, isa leader. Judging from a recent letter of his, 
Ritualism has assumed the new name of the American Cath- 
olic Movement,“ and we are authoritatively told by him that 
however much this movement“ may have been misrepresent- 
ed and ridiculed by the Roman Catholic reporters of the sec- 
ular press,and by the Protestant writers of the religious 
press, the day has about passed when a party that narrowly 
escaped electing a bishop in Massachusetts ought further to 
be despised, ridiculed, or studiously ignored.“ It is not to be 
supposed that all who voted against Dr. Paddock, would ac- 
knowledge themselves in any extreme sense as Ritualists, but 
the success of his opponent would certainly have been 
claimed as a victory for the party, and not the least jubilant 
would have been this very Confraternity of American 
Catholics.” It has shown its true colors, and it is for the 
Church now to meet the movement in earnest. 


— — 


FOREIGN. 


The very general and devout observance of the day 
of Prayer for Missions held throughout the Church of En- 


gland last December bas induced the Archbishop of Canter- | 


bury to set another similar day this year, December 3d. All 
the large missionary societies have united to observe the oc- 
casion together. 


By the terms of Mr. Baird’s great gift of half a mil- 
lion sterling to the Established Scotch Church, his main pur 
pose is understood to be to give an additional income to min- 
isters in the Church who may be placed in poor circum- 
stances, but who at the same time have devoted themselves 
with zeal te the work of their Master. His present of seven 
thousand five hundred pounds to the Church in Aberdeen is 
expected to be the means of stirring up local liberality every- 
where. 


Quite a lively correspondence appears in the London 
Record about the offloe of god-father and god-mother which is 
not very respectful to these household worthies. One writer 
claims that the original function of such sponsors—namely, 
the exercise of a religious supervision over their god-child, is 
obsolete ; another finds no warrant for the office in the Scrip- 
tures; and another wishes it abolished as useless in these days, 
since no god-parent pretends to interfere with a child's natural 
parents in their care and instruction of it. 


The English Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial have re- 
ceived amusing treatment from some London papers. The 
Daily News speaks of their piety as equaled only by their 
notorious riches and their disregard of overcharges for lodg- 
ings and articles of vertu. Priests without number stood at 
the station and received the pilgrims, and, as each descended, 
a taper was put in his hand, for which he was afterwards in- 
vited to pay two-pence sterling. At the chapel, the pilgrims, 
six hundred of them, knelt in the dust before the open doors 
revealing the glories of the illuminated shrine within. All 


night long and throughout the morning a changing army of 
priesta was saying mass at the twenty altars. It was hard 
work, but faithfully executed. In the darkened oorners of 
| bave closed at this writing, one of them (the 


the church and in the recesses between the pillars a suooes- 


sion of kneeling figures made confession and got absolution, 
The second procession, in the afternoon, was intended to. 
eclipse the one at night, but fell short of it in effect, ning — 
teenth century pilgrims not being picturesque in sunlight. 
But then all this was done because the Sacred Heart was a 
mighty miracle, declared as such by Archbishop Manning, 
the English pilgrims’ spiritual guide and father. 


Henry Day, Esq., the New York lawyer who is tray. 
eling in the East, and has much to say in praise of the miasion 
work wherever he goes, finds the religious condition of Greece 
worth calling special attention to. The seed sown forty years 
ago by the devoted Dr. Jonas King promises growth and 
fruit; new ideas, founded on truth and light, are steadily 
supplanting the old forms and superstitions. Religious free- 
dom is so far secured at present that public and private 
preaching and teaching are conducted not only without mo- 
lestation, but have the protection of law as well. The press is 
free, and open to the missionaries. “ Never,“ says Mr. Day, 
“was superstition or the ignorance of the clergy more 
severely attacked than by the secular papers of Athens to- 
day.“ The Greek Church accepts only the pure Scriptures, 
using nothing but the original Greek in its service, and no 
obstacles are placed in the way of a free study and distribu- 
tion of the Word; and, what is significant, the laity are better 
educated as a class than the clergy, whose influence is acoord- 
ingly decreasing. There are many other favorable signs, and 
Mr. Day hopes the mission work in Greece may be taken up 
by some strong Church in this country and conducted Liber- 
ally and vigorously. The American and Foreign Christian 
Union has withdrawn from that field, and there are but two 
representatives of our Churches in Athens, Rev. Messrs. Ka- 
lopothakes and Constantine. The former is sustained by the 
Southern Presbyterians, and is now in Virginia urging the 
importance of the Greek mission. 


Dean Stanley has had the opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to sentiments which must find a response wherever 
they are read. He has been up among the United Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland, where he was conspicuous more particularly 
in an obscure parish on the occasion when its pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Johnston, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his ministry, 
and was presented with a thousand guineas as a gift from his 
loving people. There was a public jubilee with its banquet, 
and among the toasts given was “ The clergy of all denomina- 
tions,“ to which the Dean of Westminster was called upon to 
reply by the Earl of Elgin, who presided. One thought ran 
through his remarks—namely, that all denominations and cler- 
gymen of all Churches should be able to recognize that every 
church and every denomination had some particular func- 
tion to perform which, perhaps, no other church or no other 
denomination could perform as well, in its own peculiar 
sphere. In the district in which they were it was evident 
that Dr. Johnston had been able te occupy a particular sphere 
and to discharge certain lines of usefulness which he was 
sure no other man of the neighboring denominations would 
be so foolish or so wicked as to venture to disturb. Let the 
different denominations, continued the Dean, acknowledge 
these diversities of gifts in the different portiens of the great 
Christian Church; let each endeavor to do what it can in edi- 
fying congregations, and not in pulling down the congrega- 
tions and functions of his neighbors; let each denomination 
do the best it can to foster and look with favor on what the 
others are doing, and he had no fear for the general welfare 
of the Christian Church or for that of any particular denomi- 
pation. In sucha gathering as the occasion called together, 
every clergyman who rejoiced at its success must do so from a 
conviction that there was a common ground on which they 
might all meet, and which lifted them far above those points 
which divided them. Sentiments like these are heard frequent- 
ly on this side of the water, but, coming from the mouth ofa 
Dedn of the Church of England, their significance is many 
times increased. The very fact that nearly all the English dis- 
senting religious newspapers publish Stanley’s speech, and 
comment at length upon it, shows that such utterances are 
seldom heard within the establishment. The Dean stands 
foremost among the English clergy in defense not only of 
toleration, but of some kind of brotherhood ; and, as the En- 
glish Independent observes, his words on the above occasion 
are worth remembering and reiterating. 


The Week. 


(From Tuesday, Sept. 16, to Monday, Sept. 22.] 


The Wall street volcano is again in violent action. 
A has been building railroads faster than the development 
of the country demanded them. B has been borrowing 
money, from the rest of the alphabet, for him to do it 
with, giving A’s notes as security. But the tradesmen 
have all sent in their bills, and when X, Y, Z, and the rest go 
to B for money, he is obliged to tell them that it is all lent to 
A. Therefore no one can pay his bills, and the delicate run- 
ning gear of the financial engine comes to a dead-lock. That 
the situation is very serious there is no use in denying. Un- 
less some unexpected turn of events restores confidence, 
this week must see a general embarrassment, such 45 
the country has not known in many years, perhaps such 
as it has never known before. Last week there was 
a perceptible uneasiness in Wall street and one or two 
important failures, but it was not until Thursday that Jay 
Cooke & Co. were forced to suspend. This house is perhaps as 
widely known as any in the country, through its successful 
negotiation of our National Loans during the war. The great 
public service which it thus performed at once pop 
the firm and so established its credit that it had come to be re- 


pled its resources, that at a critical time ready money was 
wanting. Securities enough the firm has, on which, in ordinary 
times, money could be borrowed, but at a time when everyone 
is in a like strait such securities are unavailable, and so the 
house had to close its doors. On the next day Fisk & Hatcb, 
concerning whose solvency not a whisper of discredit had 
circulated, were called upon within an hour 
opening to pay over their counter $1,750,000 on 
other demands. It was evident that such a drain 
be met, and suspension was the wisest and kindest 
We need not enumerate the other failures of banking 
houses which have occurred. Of the corporate banks 
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The Government offers to buy all the bonds w 


offered, but refuses to issue the forty-four millions of re- 


gerves. The panic is due in a large degree, as we have inti- 
mated above, to the excessive construction of railroads—that 
is, to their construction faster than was warranted by the de- 
welopment of the country. That first-class railroad securities 
are really as good to-day as ever they were there is no reason 
to doubt. In some instances those even of uncompleted 
roads are only depreciated for the time being. They will re- 
cover their value, slowly it may be, but as certainly as the 
commercial prosperity of the country is bound to maintain 
itself. This morning (Monday) the Stock Exchange met at 
the usual hour, appointed a committee of five to confer with 
the banks and the Clearing House, and adjourned until to- 
morrow. Meanwhile the savings banks have secured them- 
selves against an excessive of deposits by resolving to 
take advantage of the their charters allowing them 
to require thirty and sixty days’ notice before cashing orders 
for large amounts. Of course there is practically a sus- 
pension of business. Were the Stock Exchange to open in 
the present state of affairs, there is no telling where the 
panic would stop; but the judicious action of the directors 
and the banks has, temporarily at least, a quieting effect, and 
will, it is hoped, restore confidence when business is resumed, 
The offer of the Treasury to buy bonds has been thus far re- 
sponded to at the rate of a million an hour, which is, to be 
sure, as but a drop in the bucket, but serves its purpose so 
far as it goes. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the noted English socialist 
reformer, reached this city on Wednesday. He is a radical of 
the radicals in all things from religion to politics, and has 
been a thorn in the sides of well-balanced conservatives al- 
most ever since the Liberal movement gained enough 
headway in England to command political consideration. 
Somehow, his arrival has not been heralded so conspicuously 
as that of Mr. Joseph Arch, but we shall doubtless hear 
enough of bim before the winter is over. 1 


The British officer, whom through the pages of our- 
rent fiction we have been taught to regard as a being far re- 
moved above the groveling cares of this work-a-day world 
has, after all, an eye to the main chance. Having been legis- 
lated out of a right to speculate in his own commission, re- 
garded as a marketable commodity, he has, if not formally, 
at least practically, demanded higher wages, and appealed 
from the decisions of the Crown and of the War Office to 
what he is pleased to term “an independent tribunal.” No 
formal protest to this effect has been made, but such, it is 
understood, is the sentiment of the army, or at least of its 
Officers, a majority of whom, it seems, remember with affeo- 
tion the days when promotion was worth a certain sum which 
varied with the state of the market and the circumstances of 
the case. 


. Chief-Justice Cockburn has told the Tichborne 
claimant in open court, that he must stop exhibiting himself 
in public and making speeches concerning his own wrongs 
and martyrdoms. In case he persists in traveling about in 
this objectionable manner, the Court will put him in jail. 
The Chief-Justice farther stated that every officer of the 
Court, and every juryman, had been threatened with assaasin- 
ation in case a verdict were rendered hostile to the claimant. 
Probably Mr. Whalley will consider this a piece of judicial 
tyranny, but to an impartial observer it does not seem par- 
ticularly unfair. Meanwhile, public interest in the case in- 
creases, and the claimant, driven from the platform, has 


rushed into print with an appeal for pecuniary aid. He has 


had extraordinary success in securing such aid heretofore, 
and probably sees no reason for discouragement. 


An official summary of statistics has been published 
by Mr. Stansfield, the Poor-Law Commissioner, which en- 
courages Englishmen to believe that something approximat- 
ing to a solution of their great pauper question has been 
reached through recent revisions of the statutes. It seems 
that what we may term the pauper year ends at midsummer, 
and a comparison between the figures of this year and of sev- 
eral years preceding shows a considerable decrease in the 
total pauper population. At midsummer in 1871, there were 
in all England 925,677 paupers. These bad decreased in 1872 to 
833,424, and in 1873 to 777,725. Even the metropolis shows a 
decrease in the past year of per cent., and in all England it 
amounts to nearly 7 per cent. This has been effected by means 
of careful supervision on the part of district officials. We note 
also in English papers a recognition of the fact that wages 
are destined to rise, and this will have a beneficial effect in 
farther reducing the number of persons who have heretefore 
Deen supported by the state. / 


Ohicago was well frightened, but not very seriously 
damaged, on Wednesday by a fire which originated in a hay 
depot belonging to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincey 
Railroad Co. Driven by a violent southwesterly gale, the fire 
Swept diagonally through several blocks of wooden houses. 
advancing in a direction frightfully suggestive of that fol- 
lowed by the great fire of two years ago. Fortunately the 
district was not very closely built, and although the houses 
were mostly wooden structures, the flames were at last 
brought under control. The loss in the aggregate is not very 
heavy, but it falls upon poor people whe are individually ill 
able to bear it. The surplus of the relief fund will doubt- 
less be drawn upon in this instance. Chicago papers speak 
highly of the efficient work done by the fire department, 
which indeed ought to appreciate the importance of doing its 
best, when a fire starts in the southwest corner of the city 
fanned by such gales as blow over Illinois prairies at this sea- 
Son. Nevertheless, it was a very narrow escape. : 


If the frosts which have cut down some of our north- 
rn tobaceo crops could have been transferred to the yellow 
fever districts on the Lower Mississippi they would have 
been welcomed by most people, even if the crops had suf- 
Ttered in consequence. The fever has appeared at Shreve- 
Port, La.,ia its most malignant form, and at late advices. 
deaths averaged from thirty to forty per day in a pop- 
ulation of. not more than four thousand. The survivors are 
in great distress, it having been until very lately well- 
High impossible to secure proper attendance for the sick. 
Subscriptions have been opened in various cities all over 


tho country, and several thousand dollars had been col- 


lected when the financial panic came upon the country 
collections. Generous 


And for the time interfered with such 


| contributions had, however, already reached the plague- 
stricken town, anda better state of affairs is now reported. 
Meanwhile, the fever has appeared at Memphis and Nat- 
ches, and there is a panic all through the neighboring region. 


Next week the New York Republican State Conven- 
tion will meet to make nominations. Every one who favors 
reform and wants to see the Ring Thieves brought to justice 
regrets to learn that Attorney-General Barlow is not disposed 
to accept the renomination which is doubtless at his service. 
It is, perhaps, bardly surprising that he wishes to retire, but 
it is not clear how he can be spared. It is through his efforts 
that Tweed and his coadjutors have been almost brought to 
trial, and probably his retirement from office would afford 
these noted criminals considerable relief of mind. The only 
apparent chance for securing à fair trial of these cases is in 
keeping General Barlow in office, unless, indeed, Samuel J. 
Tilden, or Charles O’Connor, could be persuaded to take his 
place. As there is no reasonable probability of securing such 
successors, General Barlow ought to make up his mind to see 
the fight through. Resignation in the presence of the enemy 
is not proper under any circumstances. We are glad to see 
that a number of our most prominent reformers have ad- 
dressed a letter to the General, setting forth the reasons for 
his retention of office in very strong and well-considered 
terms. 


A good man who has recently been made superin- 
tendent of a new Sunday-school in Minnesota, organized by a 
missionary of the American Sunday-School Union, told the 
latter that when he settled there in the fall he had no crop 
nor provisions of any kind for the winter, and only three dol- 
lars, while money could not be obtained for labor. So he 
bought traps and caught muskrats for their furs, and thus 
made a scanty living for his family during the winter, having 
faith in One who fed his prophet by the ravens. Now he 
feeds His lambs. This missionary found other settlers 
equally destitute of the means of spiritual life. In a neigh- 
borhood where a sermon had never been preached, a man 
told him he had lived five years without the opportunity of 
attending a religious meeting, and then said: “If we were 
put to the same test as Sodom and Gomorrah we must meet 
the same fate, for we have not five righteous in this commu- 
nity—nor two.” Here a Sunday-school was organized ; also 
in another new settlement where he found a family from 
Brooklyn, whose little daughter had been a member there of 
the Bethel Sunday-school. Another Brooklyn family, mem- 
bers of Mr. Beecher’s church, he found at Pelican Rapids, 
where a school organized by him two years ago has grown 
into a congregation. During the month in this destitute re- 
gion he organized five new Sunday-schools, and prepared the 
way for two, besides aiding four others before organized. 
The last of these new schools was the first ever organized in 
the rich valley of Wild Rice River in Dakota Territory. 


Unfortunate as the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
has been in the matter of losing ships, it never had a worse 
stroke of ill-luck than was experienced in the loss of the 
Costa Rica, bound from Henolulu to San Francisco, and 
wrecked at the mouth of the harbor. The captain, it seems, 
was running through a dense fog under a full head of steam, 
when the ship struck on the rocks at Point Diabolo. Such was 
the violence of the blow that the timbers were started 
throughout the ship, and she sank at once, fortunately in 
shallow water. A great panic ensued among the passengers, 
but all were safely landed. Mr. Charles Nordhoff, whose let- 
ters to the Tribune from California have attracted so much 
attention, was on board, with his family. The notorious reck- 
leasness of Californians was never more effectively shown 
than by the performance of this Pacific Mail Captain. On 
Lake Michigan, too, we have a disaster, whereby a dozen or 
more lives were lost. The steamer Ironsides, one of the 
largest vessels on the lakes, foundered in a gale off Grand 
Haven on Monday. So far as can be ascertained, she seems 
simply to have been unseaworthy. Here, then, is another 
case of recklessness, which is, if anything, rather worse than 
that of the Californian captain. The science of ship-building 
is surely well enough understood to secure the construction 
of vessels which can survive a storm on a fresh-water lake, 
even though it be as large as Lake Michigan; and owners 
have no business to commission vessels which are not fit to 
weather an ordinary September gale of a few hour's duration. 


That beneficent statute, invented in Ohio, already 
adopted in several states, and known as the Civil Damage 
Law, is, it appears, securing the favor of the community at 
large, and the hatred of liquor dealers, wherever it is en- 
forced. Wisconsin is among the states which have adopted 
the law, and a test case has lately been decided in the interest 
of right and justice in Milwaukee. The Mayor of the city 
having, as is probable, retainers who wish occasionally to in- 
dulge in an excessive use of beverages, refused to require 
liquor dealers to take out licenses under the law, holding that 
it was unconstitutional. A suit was brought to compel him 
to obey the provisions of the law, and his defense was that 
the statute was inconsistent with itself, inasmuch as it 
authorized the sale of liquor and then punished the seller for 
his lawful sales; held him responsible for absurdly remote 
consequences of his acts, and made it possible for the drunk- 
ard to secure a reward for his own acts of violence, by making 
members of his family bring in complaints against him. The 
Supreme Court decided that the statute is constitutional and 
sound in law, the state having a right to prohibit or regulate 
the liquor traffic as it may see fit. Similar findings in other 
states, and especially in Iowa, are establishing excellent preo- 
edents in regard to these laws. So popular is the law in the 
state last named, and so clear are its provisions, that the liquor 
dealers have not, in a single instance, appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and it is pleasing to learn that they have been com- 
pelled to pay some very heavy damages to sufferers from the 
acts:of violent drunkards. 


On Thursday the Crédit Mobilier suits came up in 
the United States Circuit Court at Hartford before Judges 
Hunt and Shipman. The Court ruled that the motion for 
dismissal should be heard first. The Government was repre- 
sented by Attorney-General Williams and Messrs. Perry, 
Jenckes, and Ashton. Sixty-three of the defendants were 
represented by Judge Curtis and the Hon. Sidney Bartlett, of 
Boston, and William M. Evarts, of this city. Mr. Evarts 
opened the case for the defense, arguing that the suit should 
be dismissed on the ground that it is brought under authority 
of the fourth section of an appropriation Act, passed by an 


no precedent, no attendant, and will have no successor. H? 
proceeded at considerable length to state his grounds for con: 
sidering the authority for the suits unconstitutional, laying 
special stress upon the point that an administrator appointec 
in one State is not liable to be tried in that capacity out of 
the jurisdiction of that State. The Court adjourned unti. 
after hearing arguments from others of the counsel for de- 
fense and the opening of the argument for the Governmen: 
by Judge Perry. On Friday the case was reopened for the 
Government, the goneral line of argument being that there 
is no vested right in anyone who has wronged the Govern- 
ment to be tried in one judicial district and not in another, 
especially when such an assumed right would in effect amount 
to a right of exemption from suit. Attorney-General Wil- 
liams made a short argument, holding that the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company were not only agents for the Government, 
but that their road wasa highway, and that the trust assumed 
by the Company had been violated. The Court reserved its 
decision. This closes proceedings for the present. When 
they will be resumed is at best uncertain. 


An extraordinary phase of juvenile crime has lately 
been devoloped in Parts to the benundless mystification and 
exasperation of the police authorities. A band of youthful 
desperadoes was discovered a few months ago and locked up 
to await trial. At his preliminary examination the leader, 
a lad of fifteen named Gelinier, calmly confessed no less 
than seventeen murders, and his subordinates were not far 
behind him in their acknowledgements. As for the minor 
crimes of robbery and the like, they had been to these young 
criminals but the daily incidents of their short lives. The 
French practice of placing spy-prisoners in the cells with the 
real prisoners was resorted to in this instance with conspicu- 
ous success, and it was not until the police had been sent off 
on any number of fruitless searches after buried booty and 
the remains of reported victims that it began to dawn upon 
them that the whole affair was a species of romance. In very 
truth, these boys had formed a society for the perpetration 
of robbery on a systematic plan, but their actual successes in 
the peculative line were absurdly insignificant when com- 
pared with the magnificent tales of crime wherewith they 
beguiled the willing ears of the authorities. Gelinier tersely 
expressed the state of his mind when he said. I was schooled 
by novels”; and indeed all of them seem to have set up 
for themselves a sensational standard of criminal perfeetion 
at which they bad at the time of their arrest failed to arrive, 
but to which in imagination they had fully attained. Their 
chagrin is said to have been heartfelt, when they found that 
they could no longer prevail upon the public and the police 
to believe their stories of terrible murders and daring bur- 
glaries. Such a romantic disposition is a curious outgrowth 
of French character. It could hardly have its counterpart 
in any other country. . 


From Newfoundland we have news of the Polaris, 
and from Scotland news of that portion of her crew which 
was left behind by Tyson and his party some months ago. 
The two vessels, the Juniata and the Tigress, sent out by the 
Government as soon as possible after the wonderful rescue 
of Tyson and his party, were heard from last week. The 
Tigreas found the camp of the Polaris’ crew at a point some 
sixty miles north of the place where they were supposed to 
have been left. The camp was occupied by some Esquimaux 
who said that Buddington and his party wimtered there, and, 
the Polaris being no longer sea-worthy, built two boats from 
her wood-work. In these they departed some three months 
ago. The Polaria sank during a gale, shortly afterward. 
All the manuscripts of the expedition, with the ship’s in- 
struments, etc., were found atthe camp. These contain full 
accounts of the explorations prior to the death of Captain 
Hall, and the subsequent events of which Tyson and his 
party gave verbal accounts. The news of these discoveries 
was brought to St. John’s, Newfoundland, by Captain Braine, 
of the Juniata, who left his consort, the Tigress, searching the 
coast of Baffin’s Bay. Captain Braine was ordered to return 
to the north and continue the search, and had scarcely sailed 
from St. John's when the news of the rescue of Buddington 
and his party by the Scotch whaler Ravenscraig, and of their 
safe arrival at Dundee, was telegraphed to the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington. No particulars are as yet received save 
that the Ravenscruig picked up the party, eleven in num- 
ber, and all well, on July th, off Cape York, which point 
they had reached in the boats mentioned above. They were 
transferred to the Arctic, a homeward-bound steam whaler, 
and have, it seems, arrived safely, and in good health, at 
Dundee, whence they have been ordered to report at Wash- 
ington for examination before a Naval Commission. 


In the fall of 1871, there was organized in Boston a 
society known as the Consumer's Protective Association.“ 
At first, if we are not mistaken, it purposed devoting its 
energies to the suppression of traffic in impure milk and the 
distribution of a pure article, but subsequently the list of ita 
reformatory projects was considerably enlarged. It was 
not until the spring of 1872 that the association began opera- 
tions, and although we have heard hints of its vitality from 
time to time, no stated report has heretefore been given to 
the public. The information now comes ip the shape of a 
carefully prepared pamphlet. which any one will find inter- 
esting who lives at the mercy of the average city milk-man. 
It is written in a spirit of utter disbelief in any and all milk- 
men who have access to water and chalk and the like, and the 
indignation of the writer, induced by the events of a longand 
vigorous war, waged by himself and his friends, against these 
milkmen and their allies, is at times highly amusing. At first 
servants were bribed to complain of association milk; asso- 
ciation horses unaccountably went lame; association milk 
was soured by a surreptitious sprinkling of tartaric acid; rail- 
road companies charged prohibitory freight tariffs, and in- 
deed all Massachusetts seemed determined that Boston should 
take ita milk improperly diluted. The association has, how- 
ever, practically triumphed over its foes. It has abandoned 
the system of long wagon routes; has established milk- 
stations, or creameries, at convenient localities throughout 
Boston; has for a year and more supplied its customers with 
pure milk, and now purposes extending its sphere of useful- 
ness to other departments of domestic machinery. The farther 
extension of such a society must be attended with great risk, 
for if it becomes rich and prosperous, it will become corrupt. 
Perhaps the virtue of Boston is equal to the occasion. No 
mention appears of the price per pamphlet, and it is there- 
fore inferred that it is for gratuitous distribution. Address 
(with stamp) W. E. Baker, Offices of the Art Garden Co., 13 & 


| expiring Congress agitated with its own reputation. It has 


15 West street, Boston, Maas. 


Company) nominally on account of the flight of its Seore- | 

tary with $360,000 of securities. The others have agreed to 

e common cause against the rush which is anticipated. 
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The Household. 


“OH, SIR, PLEASE TO SAT ‘AMEN!’” 
BY FANNY BARROW. 


N the bonny Scottish Highlands, 
At a manse I was a guest; 
All the land a flush of heather, 
Glowing, sweet, the summer weather 
Filling me with balm and rest. 


Seven precious little children 

Made a heaven of the manse, 
With their coaxings, loves, and kisses. 
Tiny ecstacies and blisses, 

Ever circling in a dance. 


Jessie was my dove, my darling ; 
Oh, she came from elfin land! 
With her eyes of starry splendor, 
Rosy mouth, so sweet and tender, 

Little queen of all the band. 


To the kirk upon the Sunday 
Jessie took me o’er the lea; 
Soon, her golden head low bending, 
Soft she whispered, ‘“*‘ Now descending, 
Holy Spirit, come to me.“ 


n she said, her eyes uplifted, 
Bright with the momentous news, 
My papa it is who preaches, 
And the gospital he teaches 
To the people in the pews. 


** That big bookie is the Bible, 
It was written long ago. 
Now the bell has ceased its ringing, 


‘We ‘ll have praying—we ll have singing, 
Like a little heaven below.“ 


So that lovely wee thing taught me, 
And of earthly thoughts begutiied, 
There I listened to the preaching, 
And the gospital—the teaching 
Was from heaven through the child. 


At the quiet manse that evening, 
Came an aged friend to stay. 

All the bonnie bairns before us, 

And the moonlight flooding o’er us, 
Knelt he slowly down to pray. 


Jessie nestled close beside me, 

Tiny hands were folded tight; 
Baby face composed so quaintly, 
Clothed upon with whiteness saintly, 

By the mystic sweet moonlight. 


Long and solemn was the praying, 
Then there came a gentle touch ; 
I' be quiet as a mousie, - 
But, oh, never in my housie 
Did my papa pray so much!“ 


Soft she rose—I never hindering— 
Stepping light on tiptoe—then 

Orept she clese where he was praying, 

In his ear she whispered, saying, 

Oh, sir, please to say Amen!! 

From the mouths of babes and sucklings 

Hast thou, Father, perfect praise.“ 

Rather say Amen when weary 

Than to render homage dreary 
To the Author of our days. 


— 


AUTUMN LEAVES—WITH DIGRES- 
SIONS. 


BY MRS. G. A. RAWSON. 


HIS is the season for securing the brightly- 

colored leaves of autumn, as well as of preparing 
many articles to take the place of the flowers with 
which we have decorated our rooms during the past 
summer. Indeed, a novice in this work will be sur- 
prised to learn how many beautiful things can be 
found among leaves, moss and flowers; and the work 
of arranging and preparing these is one of interest and 
beauty. 

The breath of summer was yet upon us when the 
first red banner of autumn was held up to view. Or— 
was itautumn? That was a debatable question in our 
house for some time. Decay, it might be; but 
scarcely autumn.“ Decay! How could we couple 
such beauty with the word; yet, after all, is not the 
gutumnal season one of decay, as well as of ripeness; 
and are not these gorgeous colors given to the dying 
leaf? 

„We all do fade asa leaf.“ We turn the statement 
into a petition, and pray that thus may we fade— 
more radiant in dying than we have been in living. 
‘These thoughts are natural to the season, and come 
unbidden yet not unwelcome, as it autumn weather 
and autumn pictures compel to meditation, and to 
serious thinking. 

It will not be amiss to give a few hints regarding the 
preparation and preservation of these gifts of summer 
as well as of autumn. Foremost for beauty and dura- 
bility are the everlasting flowers, or immortelles,”’ as 
the French call them. These retain their brightness 
and color for many years; and can be made up into 
bouquets, or used for festive decorations at a season 
when fresh flowers are rare and expensive. There are 
also ornamental grasses, which impart a graceful ap- 
pearance when mixed with the immortelles in the 
making up of such bouquets. Every garden should 
have a spot dgvoted to the cultivation of these grasses 
and flowers, as they can be raised without difficulty. 
many of the varieties growing freely from seed sown 


in the open border; others require starting in a frame 
and transplanting. This is the most certain method 
for all. 

Of the immortelles, the most serviceable, because 
the most beautiful, is the Acroclinium, with its white 
and rose-colored flowers; the yellow blossoms of the 
Gnaphalium, one of the most vigorous among this 
class of plants, for it succeeds well in any common 
garden soil; the showy Helichrysum, with its large 
double flowers and elegant buds of diversified colors 
in charming variety—white, yellow, white and yellow 
mixed, orange, crimson, purple and rose; the pretty, 
star-shaped Helipterum; Statice apicata, with its 
lovely spikes of pink blossoms; and the clusters of 
Waitzia. Not one of these can fail taplease. Of the 
numerous varieties of ornamental grasses I will men- 
tion but four: Agrostis nebulosa, Briza geniculata, 
Briza maxima, and Stipa pennata; though there are 
others almost as elegant, and quite as useful for the 
purposes mentioned. The fluwers should be cut hefore 
they are fully expanded, taking the buds also, and the 

while fresh and green, before it ripens; and all 


being tied up in small bunches, should be placed in the 


shade to dry. Where a garden is an impossibility, 
they can be procured at little cost from any florist. It 
is probably too late to seoure many this season; though 
some may yet be found in our large horticultural gar- 
dens. 

Leaves and ferns are easily preserved by pressing 
them between paper or in a book. The delicate ferns 
and maidenhair should be pressed as soon as possible 
after being gathered. Another nice way to keep the 
leaves is to melt a little white wax in hot water—do 
not let it boil—add a few drops of spirits of turpentine, 
dip the leaf quickly in, letting it drain from the tip. 
The turpentine is to soften the wax, and render it 
more pliable. The leaves may then be slightly molded 
between the fingers, and will not, by this mothod, 
have the stiff, flat appearance they get when pressed 
between paper. When a sufficient number and variety 
are obtained, they can be arranged in wreaths, sprays, 
or festoons. They are pretty when twined along the 
cords that hold pictures, or a trailing vine may be laid 
against a lace curtain. Vines may be formed by fast- 
ening the leaves together with fine wire. I have made 
them take the place of a cornice over lace curtains by 
pinning or sewing each leaf separately to a piece of 
tape, then securing the tape across the top of the cur- 
tains. 


I recently dried two long sprays of the wild convol- 


and beauty, some of them retaining, as a groundwork, 
the green of summer, veined with intersections of 
purplish brown, while others are a deep yellow with 
dark umber veinings; and each leaf on the long vine 
is a marvel of beauty. I desired to preserve it just as 
I gathered it, and succeeded by this plan: I laid it 
carefully across a long table, placed some foolscap, 
with a scrap of blotting-paper, under each leaf, cov- 
ered it with another piece of blotting-paper, and 
pressed with a moderately hot iron. This is all that 
was required ; though, as an experiment which proved 
successful, I varnished the leaves of one vine, which 
gave it a pretty gloss; yet the unvarnished one looks 


equally well. These vines are twined und the 
cords of two large pictures, and certainly add a grace- 
ful touch of beauty to the pictures and to the room as 
well. 

I once had to arrange, on brief notice, an extra room 
for some guests, and after placing in it all the articles 
necessary for comfort, I yet felt dissatisfied with the 
aspect it presented. Nice, and clean, and white it 
looked; but also stiff and plain. Standing on the 
threshold and surveying it, I usked myself what more 
could be done to impart a touch of elegance. The one 
window had its white blind, and, glancing on that, a 
happy thought came. I took from a trunk, where it 
had been laid away nicely starched and ironed, a cur- 
tain of Nottingham lace. It was speedily put up, but 
Thad no cornice to place along the top, and though I 
had box-plaited it, so that it did not look badly, I saw 
it might be improved; then came the idea of fastening 
the leaves along the tape; and in ten minutes they 


were tacked on, and the tape pinned across the cur- 


tain-top; allowing the box-plaiting to be seen above 
my impromptu cornice. The effect was quite pretty ; 
and the elegance of it increased by a few of the bright- 
est leaves being arranged to fall from one end, then 
drawn in a careless sort of droop across the curtain, 
and stitched there, so as to be held in place. , 

A small bracket of scarlet lambrequins was hung 
against the wall, a little vase holding a bouquet of im- 
mortelles being placed upon it; and while I was giving 
the finishing touch to all these, my little girl had taken 
a white parian vase, filled it with sand, the weight of 
which caused it to stand firm, and planted in the sand 
a branch of waxen autumn leaves, her first effort in 
the art, and of which she was justifiably proud; and 
this was placed on the window-sill, between the cur- 
tain and the window. Her tasty fingers alsd added, 
here and there, a leaf or tiny spray over pictures and 
brackets. Love's labor being ended, we again sur- 
veyed the whole, and what a change! No stiffness 
now about our bright little chamber. When our 
guests came it received all the praise it merited, and 
after their departure it remained unaltered, a small 
sanctum to which each member of the family would 
repair when a peaceful moment was desired. 


At another time, when, after a prolonged illness, I 
| was too weak to share in any of the active employ~ 


vulus, the leaves of which are unsurpassed for richness : 


| 


ments of the household, I amused myself with 


winter bouquets, and pressing the leaves my children 
delighted to bring me; and during the cold months 
that followed, when shut in from the outside world. 
how well repaid for my labor was I, and how much of 
warmth and cheerfulness was added to my rooms by 
these simple ornaments. . 

Such a dull little house it was; so much so that I had 
considered it useless to do anything toward freshening 
it up until it had undergone repairs and improve. 
ments. But I began my work as a pastime, and the 
wee ones liking it, they unconsciously urged it on; 
and I learned that winter how even the homeliest 
abode may be adorned and beautified with but little 
labor and no expense. 

Where I require varnished leaves, I use the shellac 
varnish, and prefer it to other, as there is no odor 
of turpentine or linseed off attending its use, and also 
because other varnishes need so long time for drying, 
while this dries off immediately, and the leaves are 
then ready for use, or to be put up in boxes out of the 
way. The shellac varnish is made by putting gum 
shellac into a bottle and pouring on the best alcohol. 

It will be ready for use in twenty-four hours. If it is 
too thick, add a little more alcohol and shake before 
using; if too thin, put in a small portion of shellac, and 
let it stand until dissolved. I always keep a bottle of 
this varnish on hand, as it may be applied to so many 
uses; such, for instance, as polishing up old furniture, 
picture frames, etc.; and though I am wandering far 
from my autumn leaves and taking a wide digression, 
I cannot refrain, in this connection, from giving a hint 
that mothers will find helpful. 

Take a wide-mouthed bottle, and half fill it with 
shellac varnish having the oonsistence of thin syrup. 
Mix some lampblack with a little of the same varnish, 
and when well blended, add it, with a bit of gum cam- 
phor, to the contents of the bottle, and keep it well 
corked. The rule is—to one pint of varnish add half 
an ounce each of good lampblack and gum camphor. 
With this preparation children’s shoes may be kept 
polished and water-proof all the year round; and it is 
a nice application for the larger shoes as well. And— 
if gentlemen ever read such articles as these—let me 
whisper, it will freshen up your old harness consider- 
ably; and may be used to advantage im many similar 
ways, answering every purpose to which “ French 
dressing is applied. 

Returning to my subject proper, let me say because 
you give a place to dried flowers and autumn leaves, 


do not discard houseplants. Nothing can take their 


place. A freshly-opened flower is a thing of fragrance, 
beauty and pleasure as long as it lasts. If you cannot 
have many, try to keep at least a few; a hanging 
basket at the window, even a petunia or two—the 
hardy, cheerful things! an oak or rose geranium, if 
but for the foliage, and a fresh leaf to wear in your 
hair, or a cluster to put on your tea-table. 

And now, one word concerning your parlor: make 
it as pretty as you please; but do not have it too pretty 
to be used. Let it not be a room from which your 
precious human plants are banished ; rather give them 
to feel that they possess a share in it. These pretty 
rooms have a refining influence. If your boys are ac- 
customed to the parlor at home, they will act grace- 
fully in parlors elsewhere; if they are excluded from 
it, they will be apt to act awkwardly when called to 
mingle in society. Our small ladies and gentlemen 


are made such at home; they are treated as such hy 


parents who constantly practice the gentle amenities 
of life, and to these parents will be given the happi- 
ness of rearing children who shall rise up and call 
them blessed. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


ID you ever enter a strange place late in the 
evening, stealthily and without observation, 

when a slender moon was silvering the tops of trees, 
burnishing little specks of river surface, pouring down 
a haze of light on open spaces, and confusing the out- 


lines of far-off hills? 


If so, perhaps you were restless with happy anticipa- 
tions, as I was not long ago, in the hous succeeding, 
and woke early and stole out-of-doors when the vil- 
lage was still fast asleep, just as I did. 

I found the air “ delicate” with a last starry touch,” 
the sky pallid and silvery white with that olear white- 
ness which Dante loved, and which only can be de- 
scribed by the word lucent, the shiming of stainless 
light through a pure crystal. The world was as yet 
devoid of color. It was a picture all in light and 
shade, although in the east little shoals of bright 
cloudlets were beginning to come forth like bands of 
young angels from before the face of the Lord, and the 
heavens in that quarter were tinged with a hue of in- 
describable delicateness, and blended rose and pale 
orange that pulsed up into the pure gray as by an even 
heart-beat. 

There was a lovely landscape with western moun- 
tains, where dark, pointed evergreens rose against the 
wan sky, like devotees that had got them up hither to 
pray. The lower slopes were partly cleared and partly 
banded with forests, and pretty, little homes nestled 
in the fringes along the river bank. The stream itself 
spread out in placid, lake-like expansions that shone 
with a spectra] calm as if sad because the stars had 
faded out before the coming of the sun. 

Sudden, swift, magical was the darting of that long, 
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bright beam out of the east. A glad, responsive thrill 


rustled the leaves, and rippled the waters, and set the 


hearts of the silent birds all a-quiver with song. Then 
color flushed all over the world, as if resy wine had 
been poured into a transparent vase of pearl. Gray 
mists retreated along the hill-sides, like ghosts day- 
light sends stealing back to their graves. The sky 


throbbed from its clear pallor to the first faint trem- 


blings of blue, and the little clouds that had come forth 
by twos and threes increased to a multitude, dappled 
thesky half over, changed and reformed, and wreathed 
themselves as if in a choral dance; then, as the sun 
came up, they melted together, and formed a long, 
rosy bar, which slowly changed to purple. 

How little we know of the dawn! Those of us who 
live in towns can count all the sun-rises we haye ever 
seen on the fingers of two hands. Alas! when we come 
to a due estimation of the losses of this life, shall we 
not give a large place to those shining first hours of the 
day which have lefé no bright wake in our memory? 

Now that the sun was fairly up, 1 bethought me to 
roam about the little village where each house was 
still, like a closed chrysalis case. It was pleasant to 
look up at the closed blinds and curtained windows, and 
feel myself, though unseen, near so many human 
hearts. On such a Sunday morning, good-will to our 
kind is spontaneous and sincere. With Tiny Tim we 
can say, God bless everybody.” It is easy to waft a 
kindly wish, a gentle thought towards unknown people 
—the aged grandparents, the little children asleep in 
their beds. 

I peeped into the small gardens rejoicing in a patch- 
work of bright flowers. They were nearly all the same 
everywhere. It wasa floral republic. The fish-gera- 
nium looked especially sanguinary. Fuschias glowed 
like sparks of fire. The verbena, with cheerful lowli- 
ness, was trailing and twining its flowers of purple and 
red. There were hollyhocks, honest and whole-souled, 
even if a little coarse; ardent marigolds, and deep- 
dyed zenias, that, like some people, are good in their 
own place, but never ought to be plucked. There 
were oleanders im green tubs, imparting a breath of 
tropic fragrance to the air, and hydrangias like old 
dowagers sitting in the best seats. 

On the narrow porch of a little house that looked al- 
most shabby in its unpaintedness, I came upon a 
lemon tree in a pot, a thrifty, fine plant, with golden 
fruitage and leaves of glossy green. It was so pleasant, 
on that summer morning, to stand there by the hum- 
ble gate and look up at the quiet, sleepy house, and 
construct a little story for the lemon tree, 

I fancied.a gentle woman, who loved plants, had 
raised the baby sup from a seed, and through long 
years had tended, and petted, and nursed the slow- 
growing little tree up to full vigor. I thought of how 
she had shielded it from the nip of the frost, set it 
away from the window, and wrapped it up on coldest 
nights like a fragile human thing. 

There was a baby in that little house. I heard it 
stir and nestle in the chambers, and give a preliminary 
crow as if conscious of the fun it would have in wak- 
ing everybody up. 

I took great interest, too, in the unusual neatness of 
the little vegetable garden attached to this same hum- 
ble home. It was a tiny patch with a few good stalks 
of tasseled corn, a blue-green square of onions, some 
precise hills of potatoes, so well hoed that not a single 
weed dared show its head, one great succulent cucum- 
ber vine, that looked like a family pet, and the toma- 
toes trained up as formally as if destined fora prize 
show. 

I fancied this little playhouse-garden the work of 
some old grandfather whose highest earthly ambition 
was to get the first *‘mess”’ of green peas in the village. 

It was easy to make a little romance for the small 
unpainted house bloom out of the lemon tree; but not 
many of the village habitations extended a like invita- 
tion to the fancy. They were painfully shut up and 
reserved, as if life were rather chilly and dull in their 
interiors. The front piazzas seemed put on for man- 
ners, and the parlor windows promised but a cold wel- 
come to company. 

But the tiger-lilies, and striped grass, and prince’s 
feather in sonie weedy door-yard corner suggested 
the good old tea-drinkings of my childhood, when one 
sat at table encircled by preserve dishes, as Jupiter by 
his moons, when there were six kinds of cake offered, 
and the smell of the bohea was good enough for the 
gods on Olympus. 

If you can keep clear of the pig-sties and the inn, you 
are in a fair way to really enjoy village scenery. I 
was forced to encounter the boardy, unripeness of a 
public house, inhospitable to the fancy, glistening with 
new white paint, and mingling those perfumes of the 
stable and the bar-room very objectionable to a sensi- 
tive nose. A stale-looking young man, who appeared 
to hold a grudge against the human race for getting 
him out of bed at an hour so repugnant to his feelings, 
Was spitefully sweeping lemon-peel and indiscriminate 
rubbish into the road. 

I got past as quickly as I could, and walked on under 
the tall trees with thick umbrageous tops, where choirs 
of birds were hidden away from sight. I fancied that 
in some of the smallest houses lived widows and maiden 
ladies of slender means. It was easy to recognize 
them, I thought, from the abortive attempts at ama- 

gardening, where the earth looked as if it had 
been dug up a little with an old fire-shovel. The ab- 
sence of that troublesome comfort, a man, was well 
enough marked. There was never any sign of a horse 


_ glimpses of unequalled freshness and enchantment. 


or dog about such places—nothing more than orm. he pushed so hard that he cracked his skull. And 


tabby cat, or a few staid, over-fed hens. 


Between two of these little shady brown nests, built 


low upon the ground, as some timid birds build for 
safety, a little foot-path went trickling along, and a 
gate stood half-open in the picket fence. It was fhe 
pleasantest possible suggestion of neighborliness and 
good will. How ominous it would have been of broken 
ties had the gate been nailed, and the pathway over- 
grown with grass! 

The sleepy village was like a short and easy story 
soon read, and presently the road began to unwind be- 
tween a great estate on one side, with a low wall and 
amplitude of shade, and on the other open fields, grass 
meadows, big nut-trees glistening in the etill light,— 
old gates, and farm roads that lost themselves in their 
own windings. 

In one of the fields a lily pond spread out its un- 
broken mirror, prisoning the sky in between its green 
islands, and here and there a pure flower was reflected, 
like an angel caught looking at itself unawares. A 
brook brawled across the road, and spilt its milky little 
streams amid the rocks, while down through the fine 
grounds, shaded by a noble growth of oaks, beeches, 
and elms, the thick embowered spaces opened to give 


Little bright-eyed chipmucks peeped out of chinks in 
the stone wall, and frisked almost near enough to allow 
me to stroke their striped backs. The path led on over 
softest turf, and through broken shadows, to a pme 
grove, with the wind singing in a minor key among 
its boughs, and, nestled in this fine religious shade, was 
an old brown church, the bell idle in the bellfry, and 
swallows circling around in long sweeps of the wing. 

The deep carved doorway was set in shadows, but 
the sun illumined the tower, and painted it against the 
sunny sky. It was a pretty picture, I thought, of 
faith, which sees not the way, only the end. 

There were a few moss-grown grave-stones leaning 
this way and that way, iu the littéle church-yard. The 
sleepers slept well, lulled by the murmur of the pines. 
Ilonged to have the brown church-door open that I 
might peep into the silent interior, and note the vacant 
pews, the impossible saints and martyrs on the stained- 
glass windows, the light stealing to empty pulpit and 
reading-desk, and touching the quaint old ohancel rail. 

The swaying pines above me seemed to have learned 
to chant the psalms they had so often heard. The ho- 
sannas had left a dim trail of glory on the air. 

As I stood without, looking at the dull and meaning- 
less windows, which I fancied might be rich in color, I 
thought of how the soul-devoid of spiritual percep- 
tions always sees the windows of God’s universe from 
without. The meaning and the glory are lost to their 
eyes. 

A silent church is to me always a holy place. World- 
liness and indifference may go in with the congrega- 
tion, and fashion may ebb and flow up and down the 
aisles, but when it is left alone the angels make haste 
to sweep it clean from vanity and false worship and all 
foolish thoughts. There remains only the prayer of 
the penitent and contrite heart, the aspiration that 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, the rest that 
comes to weary souls. All that is meek and pure en- 
ters the walls, and makes sacred the lintel and the 
door-posta. 

The village was wide awake when I went back, and 
the Sunday breakfasts were frying and baking and 
bubbling on kitchen stoves. A little girl sat in a door- 
way hugging a blonde, imperturbable baby. An old 
man in a very clean, starched, high-collared shirt was 
slowly reading the good Book on the house-porch. A 
woman came out with a toasting-fork in her hand, to 
catch the scent of her sweet-peas. A little boy was 
whimpering by the gate because he could not have his 
go-cart on Sunday; and so I went home with the little 
sheaf of thoughts and fancies I had gathered before 
breakfast, and which stfl keep the dew on them. 


The Little Folks. 


TWO KINDS OF STRENGTH. 
BY r. x. 


66 OYS, what is the strongest thing you can 
think of?“ asked Miss Carleton of her Sunday- 
school class, one day. 

A horse,“ said Tom. 

An elephant is stronger than a horse.“ said Ned. 

“Yes, indeed, it is.“ added George Wilson. “ And 
elephants know so much, too. I saw the other day a 
story of a man that had a big elephant at work pushing 
a ship.“ 

Pushing a ship! what for?’ asked Tom. 

I don’t know; but, any way, he was pushing it with 
his head, and he could n’t make the ship move, and, 
the man said: ‘Take away that lazy elephant and 
bring another.’ And the elephant knew what the man 
said, and he 

„ And—and—and” broke in Al. 

“You mind your own business,“ answered George, 
flercely, “I wasn’t talking to you.” 

“There, there,” said Miss Carleton, don't quarrel.” 
You should not speak that way, Al. You would not 
like for any one to mock you when you were talking.” 

I don’t say—well, I won't say it any more. Go on, 


elephants can pull up trees, too.” 
5 what is the strongest thing you can think 

Harry did not answer immediately. He was very 
busy wetting his thumb and rubbing it along the back 
of the bench. It madea little noise which pleased him 
very much, and Miss Carleton had waited nearly a 
minute for an answer before he looked up. 

“What, Ma’am,” said he, did you speak to me?” 

Miss Carleton smiled and repeated her question. 

“ Oh, yes, iron is stronger.“ 

And how much do you think a bar of iron half as 
big as my wrist would hold up?“ 

“ Five hundred pounds,” said Harry, recklessly. 

More than that, I guess,” said Al. Two thousand.” 

Three,“ said George. 

“And I think,” said Tom, slowly, that it woud 
hold up five thousand.“ 

“More than that,” replied Miss Carleton. “Sixty 
thousand pounds—as much as thirty tons of coal.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tom, softly—and Harry, who 
had just wet his thumb to rub the back of the bench 
again, stopped in astonishment. 

“The most curious thing about this,” added Miss 
Carleton, “ is, that if you take the same iron and make 
it into wire and then into a cable, that would hold up 
twice as much as the iron bar can. The East River 
Bridge, that you've all seen pictures of, is to be made 
with iron wire cables.” , 

“I've been down in—in the thing—the what do you 
cali it?“ 

“ Caisson.” 

“Yes, caisson,“ said Ned Watts. Didn't it feel 
queer in your ears; just like going in swimming.” 

“The bridge is a queer looking thing with its ropes, 
began George. 

They're not ropes at all, they’re wire,“ said Al. 
“Would n’t I like to go over in a storm when'she 
swings.” 

Swings * 

Les, they said she'd swing in a wind.“ 

“Can you tell me anything that is stronger than 
iron?” asced Miss Carleton. 

Men are strong.“ began Ned, doubtfully, but Al. 
broke in; “Men are not stronger than iron wire 
cables.“ 

There's a man in Boston.“ said Harry, “that can 
lift fifteen hundred pounds.“ 

“He must be awful strong. If I were as strong as 
that I could pick you right up in my hand. Say, did 
you see that other fellow, when little ‘ All Right’ was 
here?” 

Never mind little All Right, now,“ said Miss Carle- 
ton. “Can you tell me of anything that is stronger 
than men, or wild beasts, or iron?“ 

The boys looked at each other and at Miss Carleton 
for a moment, and then Harry exclaimed, “Oh, I 
know what you mean, you mean people's minds.“ 

But Miss Carleton finished his sentence for him. 

“There are two kinds of strength, moral strength 
and strength of the body. People have moral 
strength when they resist the temptation to do wrong. 
Sometimes they have bodily strength without any 
moral strength at all. Do you know what the maiia- 
cre of St. Bartholomew was? 

Two or three answered at once, It was in France.“ 

And the Catholics murdered the Protestants.” 

“And they rang the church bells for a signal,” said 
quiet Sam Burton, who had not spoken before, and 
the King stood at the widow and fired on those who 
were trying to escape.” 

Les, that is the massacre I mean,” said the teacher. 
“The king was called Charles IX. He was quite a 
young. man—only a little over twenty—and he became 
king when he was only ten years old 

“Ten years old!” said Ned. Why, I'm eleven! Just 
suppose I were a king!” 

Miss Carleton went on. Charles IX was good 
about some things. His mother, who wasa wicked 
woman, and wanted to geign, tried to make a weak 
drunkard of her own son, that she might have more 
power. But after he had once been made drunk, he 
never drank much wine. The wicked queen could ng 
make him learn to swear either. So far he bad moral 
strength. If he had not been a king, he would have 
been a good locksmith. He was very fond of working 
with tools, and was very skillful in making counterfeit 
mouey.” . 

“Counterfeit money!” exclaimed Al. and Harry. 
How funny fora King to make counterfeit meney. 
I should think he could have all he wanted without“ 

“Then,” continued Miss Carleton, “he was very 
strong. I think it was told of him that he could bend 
a bar of iron into the shape of a horseshoe in his hands 
without any tools. But, though he was so strong in 
all these ways, he had not moral strength to refuse to 
have the poor Protestants murdered.” 

“ He ought to have been shot, too,” spoke up Harry. 

“Did you ever hear what the Pagan chief, just be- 
come a Christian, said, when the priest told him the 
story of the crucifixion of Jesus? He said: ‘If I had 
only been there with my warriors.’” 

Harry looked puzzled. , 

“Don’t you mean,” said Sam, that it is just as bad 
to wish him harm as it was for this king to do harm?“ 
“ Gh, it is not nearly as bad. It only looks that va. 
People say a great many extravagant things that they 
don't mean at all. I don’t think that Harry would 


„Well, anyway, he got mad, the elephant did, and 


like to shoot unybody.“ 


— 
| 
George.“ 
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„Well,“ said Al., there was Samson.“ 
Al. looked as if he thought there was no getting 
Over this. 

“ According to the Bible he had not enough strength 
of mind to keep from doing what he felt sure was 
wrong. Do you remember what became of Samson!“ 

„He pulled a house down on himself,” said George. 

„ Twas n’t a house, twas a church, and there were 
a great many of his enemies in it.“ 

„They were enemies of all the Jews,” said Sam. 
“They took Samson to the temple that they might 
amuse themselves with seeing him do wonderful 
things.“ 

„He was a prisoner, then?“ asked the teacher. 

“Yes, and blind, too. These enemies had put out 
Samson's eyes,“ said Harry. 

“Do you know who wrote a great English poem 
about Samson?“ 

„I don’t like poetry,“ said Harry. 

% Nor I, either,“ said Ned, unless its like Horatius 
at the Bridge,’ or How they Carried the Good News 
to Aix.’ Al. spoke that at the last commencement, 
did n’t you, Al.?“ Al. nodded. 5 

„J dare say you will like poetry better by and by,“ 
said Miss Carleton. But I want to tell you about 
this poem. It was written by 4 man quite as great as 
-Gameon, by John Milton, who wrote Paradise Lost.“ 
“Why, Miss Carleton, papa has Paradise Lost.“ 
broke in Tom, “and it is such a funny book. Adam 
and Eve are in it, and God speaks, too, and the 
‘anges. 72 

I suppose it does seem strange to you, but, at any 

ate, Milton never makes them say anything un- 

‘worthy of God or angels. Milton was blind like Sam- 
son, ahd his fate was somewhat like Samson’s.”’ 


“ Why id he pull a temple down on himself?“ asked 
Harry, eagd y. 
“No, he wa™like Samson in dying poor and neg- 


lected, aud blind, When he had given the best part of 
his life to the servicé~of his country. He was not 
strong of body like Samson; indeed, when he was in 
college they used to call him the lady of his college, 
‘because he was so fair and delicate, but he had far 
greater moral strength than the Jewish Samson.” 

“Well, why didn’t he get along well and do right, 
too?“ said George. 

“Tom, you’re fond of history, tell us what you know 
about the civil war in England. Milton lived there. 
Who was the king!“ 

„Charles I.“ 

“They cut off his head,“ said George, anxious to 
show that he, too, knew something about history. 

He was very fond of his prerogatives,” said Harry, 
speaking the last — as if it had about a dozen 
syllables. 

And what are — ?”’ asked Miss Carleton. 

„I think,” said Sam, after a minute, that they 
were the rights that the king thought he had.” 

„He taxed the people, or, any rate, he wanted the 
Commons to do it, and to give him the money,“ said 
‘Tom. 

“That was Uke King George in the Revolutionary 
War,“ said Harry. 

“ Yes, the two kings had the same spirit. It was on 
the side of the people that Milton wrote. He did not 
fight; he was not asoldier; but he helped the cause of 
the people by writing political papers to show them 
that they had the right on their side. The king’s party 
tried to buy him to stop writing against them, but he 
«ould not be bought.“ 

„That was like the American, in the Revolution, 
who said that he was poor, but the King of England 
was not rich enough to buy him,“ said Harry. 

That's in our American history,“ said Ned. 

I guess you study the same one that I do, Hal.“ 

But Milton did more than that,.“ added Miss Carle- 
ton. “The doctors told him that he would lose his 
sight if he kept on using his eyes in writing, but he 
thought it right to make that sacrifice for his country, 
and so he kept on until he became blind.” 

“Goodness! I should n’t like to be blind,“ said Al., 
and shutting his eyes, he began to stretch out his hands 
us if feeling his way until he hit Harry in the face and 
made all the rest laugh. 

„Well,“ said George, when they were quieted down, 
“why didn’t they reward him, and not let him die 

„I know,” said Tom, King Charles I's son became 
king about two years after his father was executed, 
and I guess he did n’t care to do much for any one 
who had helped to keep him away from his throne all 
that time.“ 

But when did he write all his poetry?“ asked Sam. 

„He wrote a few beautiful short poems while he 
was in college. One of them, on the birth of Christ, is 
in all the reading books. I'll repeat a couple of 
verses to you and see whether you have ever heard 
ate” 


No war or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around. 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung: 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood: 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 


As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


“ But peaceful was the night 
Wh the Prince Qf Light 
‘The winds, with wonder whist, 


Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 
wave.” 

That does not seem to be familiar to you.“ 

I'm going to read the whole of it,.“ said Tom, “I 
think papa’s book is called the ‘Complete Povtical 
Works of Milton.“ 

* When Milton was old and blind, he wrote Paradise 
Lost, and Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. 
Agonistes means one who struggles or fights, and Mil- 
ton speaks of Samson’s struggles with his enemies, the 
Philistines, in this way. Sometimes, when Milton lay 
awake at night he used to think new lines for his great 
poem, and used to call up one of his daughters to 
write them down for him. Now, tell me somebody 
else that was strong.”’ 

There was Richard III of England,“ said Sam, who 
had just begun to read Scott’s novels. 

He had not enough moral strength to control either 
his pride or his temper. He quarreled with his com- 
panions in arms, when he went on a crusade, because 
they would not give him more glory in their wars, and 
because they would not let his flag be planted higher 
than that of any other sovereign prince.“ 

Well, how about that man that can lift fifteen hun- 
dred pounds?” asked Ned. 

„1 don’t know anything about him,” said Miss 
Carleton. 

* William Wallace was strong.“ said Harry. 

*“Goliah wus a strong man, and William Wallace, 
too,“ said Ned. 

But David was stronger than Goliah, wasn’t he!“ 
asked Tom. He killed Goliah.”’ 

He killed a lion and a bear,“ added George. 

Les,“ replied Miss Carleton. David was strong in 
body, and had great moral strength also. Do you re- 
member how many times he was pursued by Saul, 
who wished to kill David, and how David forgave his 
enemies? Are you getting tired of talking, Harry?” 

“Well, you know these men lived so long ago,“ said 
Harry. 

But men that lived so long ago may influence the 
world much more than any that live in it now. Don't 
you suppose that the people of whose lives and words 
we have been speaking helped and comforted the per- 
secuted or weak-hearted people of later days?“ 

“They don’t seem like real people, somehow,”’ said 
George. 

“The more we read and know abont them the more 
real they seem. ‘I‘here is one thing to be thought of in 
connection with this talk on the two kinds of strength. 
The real heroes are not always those whose deeds make 
the most show. The men that we see every day don’t 
seem much like heroes.”’ 

No, indeed they don't, at all,“ said Harry. 

What do you think of the moral strength of a man 
who gave up smoking entirely, in one day, because he 
thought it nunecessary and extravagant, when he 
had smoked half a dozen cigars a day for ten years? 
That was n’t easy.“ 

“No, indeed,” agreed the boys. 

But that is only one thing,” urged Sam. He might 
have been very strong about everything else.”’ 

“Did you ever hear the saying, ‘No man is stronger 
than his weakest pomt’? What sort of confidence 
would you have in a sea captain who had no fault but 
that of drinking?“ 

“T would not like to be on his ship in a storm,“ said 

Nd. 
What of a boy who had only a violent temper, or 
who only told lies? Afterall, I think you will agree 
with me that moral strength is more to be desired, and 
admired, and worked for, than the strength of a Sam- 
son or of a Goliah.“ 


PUZZLES. 
A CRYPTOGRAPH 


Upon a passage in the New Testament. 


Ejctkva uwhhgpgvj ngpi cpf ku mkpf ejctkva gpxkgvj pay 
ejctkva xc pvgvj pav kvuguh ku pqv rwhhef wr. 

Fqvj pav dgjcxg kvugnh wpuggona uggmgvj pqv jet ayp 
ku pqv gcukna rtqxqmegf vjkpm gvj pq gxkn. 

Tgiqguesv) pqv kp kpkswkva dw tgiqkegvj kp vig vtwvJ. 

Dgotgvi cnn vjkpiu; dgnkgxgbj cnn vjkpiu; jqrgvj cnn 
vjkpiu; gpfwtgvj cnn vjkpiu. ISABEL. 


A GRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 


Degrees of comparison. 
My positive is an insect; my comparative a beverage: and 
my superlative an animal. 
Positive, to move; comparative, to pierce; superlative, a 


spirit. 

Positive, a meadow ; comparative, a disagreeable, sly look; 
superiative, the smallest. 

Positive, the name of a river; comparative, a small open- 
ing ; superlative, a military station. | 

Positive, an exclamation; comparative, white; superlative, 
an army. Am FrrzPaTRICK. 


A MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
137 letters. 
16, 111, 54, 34, 68, 65, a centaur who superintended the education 
of 123, 76, 115, 85, 104, 7, 98, 137. 
— 107, 164, 38, 66, 28, 124, was known as the „golden 


50, 11, 15, 110 122, goddess of flowers. 
» 36, 61, 62, 112, 100, 45, 42, the guards of the golden 


es. 
21, 106, 3, 25, 67, 101, 20, 136, the bride of 73, 95, 5, 117, 35. 
4, 92, 116, — the inventor of automatical figures. 


2 60, 47, was changed to a serpent. 
1 * — . 


71. 121, 7 
a 
N. 57, 21, 
120, 66, 74, 
* 14, 25, 13, 


Vol. VIII., No. 13. 
- — 


105, 20, 60, 58, 12, 126, 99, 131, 63, 96, 55, was chained by her 
usband for insolence. 

S8, 48, 98, 88,61, 108, 1, 84, a nerd was sowed with. 
e 26, a daughter of the 19, 66, 28. 
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62, 88, killed with a glance of the eye. 

137, giants who wared with the gods. 

23, mother of the chief rivers of the universe 
ther of Aurora. 


SR 
ER 


SER 

a, 
ER 
B 


, 28, 100, 187, children of Aurora. 

28, 129, 84, 136, a city of Arcadia. 

at 99, 26, 137, were invented by Oadmus. 

101 80, 84, 136, one of Pluto's loves. 

81, 78, 121, goddesa of youth. 

My whole is a Shakesperean quotation. 

RoY MAITLAND and HOLLY HAROLD. 
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A lone term, W. 
M., no sel. 


A WorD SQUARE. 
My first means to salute, and to weep. 
My second is a river in Germany. 
My third, the name of f. Trejan Bunge. 
— fourth the . 0 — of duck. 
y fifth signifies polishes 


pes ; — 10 PUZZLES OF SEPT. 3 
ical Vivo, Gem FITZPATRICK, BUNNY 
Changes.—Pri(n)ce, ice. Vivo. GEM FITZPATRIOK, 

Mathematical Pnigma.—" All right ang each other.” 
~—VIivo, GEM FITZPATRICK, IL — 
Double Acrostic dert Burns and Walter Scott.—Vrvo, dun 


.—Ro 
North munen. Labra- 


NY. 

—Amerioan holly. 
tea. Yellow nd Lil —Vivo, B 
ord Square.— * * L O 


VIVO, GEM FITZPATRICK, BUNNY. 
aia ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 2. 
l Acrostic.—Joseph.—BUNNY, ITZPATRI ELL. 
Miscellaneous n Pe “ There is no vice so sim — 2 roo 
some mark 9 on his outward parts.”—BUNNY, VIVO, Gen 


FITzp 
Word ord —BUNNY, v Gem FITZPATRIOK, BELL. 
Charades.—Carpet. Piano.— —BuNNY, Ivo, GEM FITZPATRICK, 


BELL. 
The Pusales for dept. 1 wore lost in. the mail, and 


HOW TO BE HAPPY.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


VERY man should bring to the affairs of life so 
much of himself, should associate with outward things 
so much of his inner being that the outward should be trans- 
figured and transformed. Great is the power of association. 
How the wilderness blossoms like a rose to those who look 
at it through their affections! How cold and cheerless is the 
palace where there is no love, ng hope, no transport, no joy- 
ful experience! It is stately, brilliant, beautiful, but deso- 
late. The old brown house where you were brought up, and 
the old barn where, from day to day, you did duty with 
stubbed fingers and bare feet, and the old fields over whose 
hills you have climbed—homely as these scenes are, is there 
anything so beautiful to you as they are in their homeliness, 
when you go back to them? It is what you have put on to 
these old things that makes them so dear to you. It ig that 
memory of your own life which has grown in connection 
with them. 2 part of yourself which you eve ta 
them. 

So, the duties of life become more agreeable by reason of 
their association with ourselves and that which is dear to us. 
It is not always the most comely offices that. are the most 
tolerable. The service of a mother to a child involves some- 
thing more than the mere act. It is invested with a feeling 
which makes it to the mother one of the most delightful of 
occupations. What mother does not know that it is a privi- 
lege to tend her own babe? What sick mother does not 
look sadly and enviously upon the nurse that performs the 
functions that must be performed fer the child? And yet 
they are often functions which, if they were performed for 
any other than the mother’s own child, would be odious to 
her. 

And that which we see in the mother extends more or less 
through every part of life. That to which you bring dili- 
gence, and conscience, and taste, and cheerfulness, and glad- 
ness, and sympathy, becomes transformed. Whether a man 
be in the stable, or in the colliery, or in the stithy, or on the 
ship, or in the shop; wherever a man is, if he has a manly 
heart, and can bring to his affairs real duty 
becomes to him blossoming, and that is sweet which other- 
wise would be bitter. 

Let not men, therefore, mumble their business, as un- 
hungry boys do their unwelcome bread. Let not men say. 
“Oh, you have a good time preaching; but if you were a 
blacksmith you would find it different.” I sometimes wish I 
were one. I have hammered as much cold iron m the pulpit 
as ever a blacksmith did hot iron on the anvil. Let not men 
gay. Ah! if you were poor and had to drudge, you’ would 
not see things as you do now.“ I have been poor, and I have 
had to drudge. I have been through the various stages be- 
tween adversity and prosperity, and I have found that some 
functions require less and some more moral elements than 
others; but I have also found that a kingly, noble-spirited 
man can redeem many duties which are in themselves unat- 
tractive and repulsive, and make them honorable and beau- 
tiful and agreeable. 

There is no place where God puts you, where it is not 
your duty to turn round, and say. How shall I perfume this 
place, and make it fragrant as the honeysuckle and the violet, 
and beautiful as the rose?” In this world you are to perform 


place where you are. 


— 


9 
: 75, a surname of the goddess of love. 
28. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 
A Basket of Fruit. 
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* Financial. 


From Saturday, September 13, to Satur- 
day, September 20. 

The Panic.—Until Thursday the failures which 
we reported last week were not followed by any- 
Uns worse than a tight money market, and ru- 
mors of coming disaster. A powerful clique had 


failed in its attempt to raise the price of gold; the 


Fall trade promised well; the crop reports were 
favorable, and yet there was a feeling of uneasi- 
eess. On Thursday forenoon the signal for a panic 
came, in the suspension of Jay Cooke & Co. The 
way had been paved for the disastrous crash which 
followed, by a combination to bear the general 
stock market, a combination which is attributed by 
some to the machinations of the same clique whieh 
failed in ite efforts to put up the price of gold. 
However this may be, the failure of Kenyon, Cox 


4 Co. (mentioned last week), in consequence of ad- 


vances made to the Canada Southern Railroad, 
turned the attention of the Street to railroads in 
Then came a failure on the part of the 

New York and Oswego Midland Railroad to meet 
ite obligations. In connection with this, whispers 
concerning the insolyency of George Opdyke & 
Co. were put in circulation, on the ground that 
they were largely involved in the affairs of this 
railroad. We may as well say here that we have 
the highest authority for stating that the house in 
question is as strong as any in the city. On Thurs- 
day the market opened with renewed efforts on the 
part of the bears” to break down prices, and they 
succeeded so well that when Jay Cooke & Co. closed 
their doors, even the men who had wrought the 
mischief were frightened at the ruin which threat- 
ened the financial world. Almost simultaneously, 
the New York house, the branch establishments of 
the firm at Philadelphia and Washington, with the 
First National Banks of these cities, suspended 
payment, and the telegraph shortly announced a 
run upon the London house of Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co. This last named establishment has, at 
this writing, shown no signs of yielding to the 


pressure. 

Friday opened with a down-pouring rain, and, if 
possible, a financial prospect still more gloomy. In 
the course of the forenoon, Fisk & Hatch, The 
Bank of the Commonwealth, The Union Trust 
Company and the National Trust Company sus- 
pended payment, and a score or more of houses 
whose names are less widely known followed suit. 
It is not to be wondered at that the Street was un- 
settled after this; and the prospect on Saturday 
morning was not a whit improved. Indeed the 
Stock Exchange was in such a condition that it was 
deemed wise to adjourn over until Monday, mem- 
bers being prohibited from buying and selling on 
the Street, upon pain of dismission. The bank 
presidents met, and resolved to stand by one an- 
other, by “pooling” their legal tenders, and ap- 
pointing a Clearing House Committee which should 


give certificates, on abundant security, to the ag- 


gregate amount of $10,000,000, to be used in Olear- 


ing House settlements until the first of Novem- 
ber 


Moreover, it was announced from Washington 
that the Treasury would interfere and purchase 


‘bonds, to the amount of $10,000,008 The offer was 


accordingly made, but the bonds were not forth- 
coming. and no relief was afforded to the money- 
less city. 
Sunday brought an enforced cessation of busi- 
but — rest. The President and Secretary y of 
e ry had come on from Washi 2 
were —4 — with ail 
was 


prices o n 

88 the Pres ~ Se the issue of 
the $44,000,000 reserv @ proved futile, as such 
action be be in of the law. Never- 
th ent 9 men and law- 


— ‘must 
e are inform bonds 


beneficial e 
over, that, uP to our “time to 
ofa million. — — 
2 Bonds, 1 the best 
urse unsa 0 
half of = week. As 1 143 r 
which so many have lately — gt — 
market. they cannot become n ble or some 
Ly come, or at least until t 1— status 
e roads is w well ascertained. The poate of 
mple and self-su 
as nate as ever, and h e ee feel no anxiet no 
concerning their permanent wort 
Stocks have gone down in the — 
from causes which are sufficien indi. 
cated elsewhere. 


m Exche was badly demoralized b 
of finsncial bas cd 


¢ations.—The following table shows the 
The loving shave the 


Re 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow tnterest on 


Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Tramsfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


Whether you wish to BUY or 


RAIL 
ROAD cs 

HASSLER A co., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government, 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 
COUPON AND REGISTERED 
CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
With Sinking Fund, 


And Free from Government. State, and 
ether Taxes. 


Issued only on Completed Road, 
At 90 and Interest. 


Au FELTON Mortgage. 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 


FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texas Division—& miles of road. 


209 Miles in Operation. 
20 MILES MORE BRIDGED, GRADED AND 
TRACK BEING LAID. 


1 and full ormation will 
—— od on ap to the following Banking 
H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CO., 
New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


By the purchase of the 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


or THE 
VERMONT DIVISION 


co-| PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURGH 


Railroad Trunk Line, 


NEW ENGLAND INVEST- 

pth - at present rate of gold, be secured. 

ry large 8 sales of the past few months leave 

— * n ount to be offered, and the rapid 

pushing of the road to nee insures an early 
and a large advance on their market value. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk St., Boston. 

FZ. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Financial Agents. 


TEN PER CENT. 


hardly Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 


Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 


been | and other good, sound, large-paying Secu- 


rities for sale. Send for our Price- 
A. W. BEASLEY & Co., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
it Wall Street, New York. 


WOOD A DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


on hand a variety of choice ponds to 
furnish bonds advertised on th 
ption prices, execute orders for Goversu- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad anddoa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


C. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. ö 


7. 10 12 PER CENT. 


Wemake a aiey of tee lewa ty and Sch 
District Bonde! 


ity bouds 
an eo much 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL eee 
senior, should 


keep on 
investo 
at — 


Banking House ot Henry Crews & 
Wall Street, New — 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile firms 
and Individuals received ; all facilities 
and accommodations granted usual with 
City Banks; in addition thereto interest 
allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, 
Ireland, Scotland and the Continent ; 
Travelers’ and Mercantile Credits issued 
available throughout the world. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Los. 36 & 38 CANAL Sr., corner Laight. 


Assets—-Eleven Million Deilars. 
Surpluc—Geven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dui- 
. Six Per cent. Interest Allewed. 
books in English, French d German. 
CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Secretary, 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York. 

OCOMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CRED AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE CTRANSE FERS F 
MONEY BETWEEN THIS 

ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


— -year7 cent. 
thirty-y per 


GOLD the Sr. LOUIS AND SOUTHEAST- 

ee COMPANY, issued upon a com- 
pleted trunk line (between St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) more than enough co pay 
interest and o 


e sold b 
OPDYKE & ( & 685 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William Street. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
2 for the sale of the following Railroad 


The Canada South i Canada 


INMAN LINE 

41 UEENSTOWN and IIV ERTO Royal 
ers are appointed to sail as follows: 
9 New YORK Thursday, Sept. B. TA. u. 
OF MONTREAL........ — N. 9 A.M. 
OF LIMERICK.......... Thu y. . 2.2 P.M. 
Crry OF CHESTER............ Saturday. Oct. 4, 2 P. u. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE........ Thursday, Oct. 9, 7 A.M. 
CrTy OF BRUSSELS .......... Oct. 9 A.M. 
and each su SATURDAY and URS- 

DAY. from Pier No. North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, — $80, and $00 
Round 


at lowest rates. For Cabin an 

r business y at the Company’s of- 

Kee, 15 Broadway. r at 
Broadway. JOHN G. b Agent. 


ro INVENTORS, 


„ Novelty among Novelties!” 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


yori FOLES’ RURAL—the Largest on hand- 
somest paper for young people extan 
from 


N a plan peculiarly its —— 
1 to — wants that never 


* 


any Seher in style ind conten 
before have been su 
O home in country or oy Gone be with- 


out it—enough cannot be 
IVING that to the pt nage no other 
publication can give. 
WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


Fo of the interesting, the amusing, and the 
instructive— old folks and young alike — — 


UR hemes are happier for its 
— xceeds anything else for 


for che 
1 it better than any other periodical for 
juveniles—the benefit to us is beyond price. 


K Now of no paper that begins to compare 
with it—Heaven reward you! 

822 for a specimen, and look at its 
bright and beautiful pages. 


INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE. 
EWARDS in cash given for best school “ com- 
— etches, poems, etc. 
coureaing the young in new and 
BSERVES one-eighth of each number for 
dialogues, mations, recitations, etc. 
PAIR of chromos, mounted and varnish- 
ed, sent d to every subscriber. 
1898 little landscapes of the sublimest 
Western American scenery. 


„The Youne Forts RURAL is $1.50 year— 
per year. 


% Both WESTERN RURA Wading 
Farm and Family Weekly of tho We Weel) and Young Yo 
FOLKS’ RUBAL One year, inci 


sor 
„ Magnificent premiams given for clubs of sub- 
— — for either paper, or for both counted to- 


*,* Premium list, giving full particulars of 

100-premiums (almost given away), sent — 
for only ten sub- 

„ Single numbers of the YOUNG —~ tena 

15 cents ; free to those who wish to get u p clubs. 

sent (for use in canvassing) for o cents. 

„ The YounG Fotxs’ RuRAL sent on trial” 

Sia Months A. 

„% The W 


is sent on trial for 
three mouths for 60 


| F. — Publisher, 


Open daily from 10 to. and Monday Evenings to7. |. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
tw The Polaris Crew alt Saved!’ 


ICE RAFT! 
An official and thrilling history of 


THE POLARIS EXPEDITION 


— ty late Captain Hall, his untimely d 
kable rescue of the crew from a 


fusely illustrated. AGENTS WANTED. Address, 
Philadelphia Book Company, Phila. 


and owners of Patents. Valuable pam sent 
free. C. A. SHAW, Solicitor of Tre- | | 
mont St., Boston. 


MONEY MADE 


Honestly and rapidly. Agents for the AMERI--. 
CAN AGRICULTURIST aod HEARTH 
AND HOME ean doit. Beautiful Chromos now 
—— eee Write at once for 


FRANK B. VAN SICLEN, 


Manager Agency Department for the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 troadway,. New York. 


GENTS for — or 
NDA ENTURES 
KIT ¢ CARSON 


by bie comrade and frie W. C. 
Col. and Surgeon U. facts 
himself. The 152 TRUE and AUTHENTIC — E 


America’ UNTER, 
GUIDE evér published. It ull — 


lete descriptions of the Indian tribes of the Fan 
,as seen by Kit Carson, who lived among them 

ves a full, reliable account of the 
Mopocs, and the Mopoc WAR. Asa work of H. 
TORY, it is invaluable. A grand opportunity for 
agents to make money. Our u circulars 
t free te all Write and secure terri- 
tory at once. DU GILLMAN & CO.,Hartford,Ct.. 


THE COMING WAVE 


is a Beautiful Pastelle given with Oliver Optic’s. 
Magazine for Young and Old.“ It is original, 
entirely unlike any premium ever offered to 
public. Send 15 cents for sample Magazine, circu- 
lar, and agents’ terms to DURKEE & FOXCROFT, 
151 Washington St., Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE—AGENTS WANTED FOR 


WONDERS | OF THE GREAT DEEP. 


re 
ling A and everyth in 
in ond about the OCEAN. * — us 


in 
Bound in superior 12 — 
rapidly. Extra terms. 
Hovsg, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


rau, #0: | The New International Atlas, 67 Maps, $6.00, 


The best and cheapest work for the family. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S BONS, 
308 Fourth Avenue, New Tork. 
ACENT’S BEST CHANCE! 
So pronounced by the oldest and best agents, who 
fast territory f 4 


are 
table work. * ng in anything send 


1000 A selling new religious work: 


PROPHETS OF THE BIBLE. 
Extra discounts. Send for circulars and 
New World P Publishing Co., Philadelphia Ps. 


traced. Monthly, and. particu Sor our ars that 
M & 
Washington St., — Mass. 
A GENTS (of, either sex), don’t fail to. 
Cércwlar 


send making your 
winter's plans. Sen 


H. P. COMP. * 
129 East 28th Birect. New York.. 
Valuable Catalogue Free. 
INTERNATIONAL POB. CO., 
NEW YORK. 


$425 a Month! 


Horse and carriage furnished. Expenses paid. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


TABLE. KNIVES, 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO. They are Good. 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 


sent to any address, 10 cents 


a" 

Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.. 153 pages. 
“ 2d. Optical Instruments. 107 ; 
d. Btereoptioons................. 90 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus & 


JAMES w. QUEEN & Co., 


and | @1 Broadway, New York: 924 Chestnut St., Philada.. 


Mention you saw this in Christian Union. 


REED > _ BARTON, 


Fine Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBSr 


ve_price list of 


407 West Madisen St., Chicage, 


canta, enclosing A — 
Bulbs, free. H. 8 
4 Beacon 
DEDICATION. 
The } 4. B. Van Zandt, p>. 
o'clock, will be in German. 


> 
— 
— 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transzers: pay 
| 
cinnati. 
These Bonds are secured bya sinking fund of Pre paid Ce oy FS a 
EE | one per cent.. and by an additional sinking fund to | Passengers also forwarded tO Havre, Hamburg 
—— 
Boston. Other States, T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Phil 
— — 
in this — should be authorized to purchase bonds — U 
to an unſimited for them in cur- 
This morning ( Monday) the Stock Exchange ad- 
journed after appointing a committee to confer 
with the Banks and the Clearing House, and the OF THE 
Savings Banks officers announced their intention 
of 9 and 0 days notice from deposit 
who wish withdraw t 
TJ. 
Foreig 
the conc 
don prime bankers’ bills for sixty days were 188 
8. In general, the foreign markets have 
somewhat unsettled by the American new 
est. est. Sat 
N. V. C. 4 Hudson. 1 
52 
lake Shore 87 
postpaid, or delivered by agent. — 
Milwaukee & St. Paul........ 46 30 
Milwaukee & St. Paul pref.. 95 NX 
Ohio & Mississippi ........... 37 2 
aS 8 
C. C. & Indiana Central...... Bx 19 
Hannibal & St. Joseph....... 33 19 
. Hannibal & &. Jos. pref..... 47 43 
80 — 
| Western... 8 J 
* .... ea 50 
‘ Consolida: pref... 1 | 
Michigan Central............. sted in this clase of securit 
N. COLER & N. V. JJ 


